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MANY IMAGES OF THE ONE CHURCH 


by 


ROBERT NELSON 


It is now a commonplace to say that there has taken place in our 


generation a “rediscovery of the Church.” The renewed prominence 


of the Church in theological thought is quite apparent, and so is the 


invigoration of the Church as a worshipping and wit ing community 


in many lands. But it is not quite correct to describe what has happened 


as a kind of archaeological rediscovery of a curious and ancient institu 


tion, which is now to be refurbished and made eful for modern 


conditions. Rather, we discern in our time the reass of the 


Church as a living, indomitable creation of Go ultimate 


achievement of His plan of salvation This reassertion is the work of 


I 


the Holy Spirit, reminding Christians of their identity and destiny 


And such prodding by the Spirit requires our response in the form of 
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more serious and intelligent reflection upon the meaning and mission 
of the Church. 

The universal Church of which the Bible speaks is indeed a “‘wonder- 
ful and sacred mystery.”’ Nevertheless we can learn much more about 
it than we know at present. And for this knowledge we are driven 
first to the abundant biblical teaching. Already many scholars have 
delved into the Bible with new zest and expectancy for knowledge of 
the origin and nature of the Church. And the firm basis of the biblical 
teaching they encounter “has been found to lie in Christ’s own awareness 
that he was the Messiah or the Son of Man, coming to gather and 
redeem the people of God.””! 


Whether our chief concern about the Church be its oneness, holiness, 


catholicity (wholeness) or apostolicity, we do not find in the Bible any 


sharply-focussed concepts or definitions comparable to the dominant 
formula of the Reformation churches, “the congregation of the faithful 
wherein the Gospel is purely taught and the Sacraments rightly adminis- 
tered.”” Instead of stating abstract propositions, empirical descriptions, 
or concise definitions, the Bible presents the Church in terms of images, 
analogies and figures of speech of amazing variety and originality. 
Only those who are well acquainted with the Holy Scriptures can discern 
the richness of this variety. In a contribution to the Faith and Order 
[Theological Commission on Christ and the Church, Paul S. Minear 
has called attention to more than eighty terms employed by New 
lestament writers to designate the Church. And these he can classify 
roughly in twenty different categories. Of course, one does not learn 
the meaning of the Church by compiling statistics on the number of 
relevant words in the Bible and the frequency of their use. But a serious 
and comprehensive consideration of these many terms is the prerequisite 
of such an understanding. Some of the most important of these images 


are studied in following articles of this issue. 


Meanwhile it is necessary to point out both the inherent danger 
and the value of these biblical church-images, as far as the current ecu- 


menical conversation is concerned. 


' H. Riesenfeld in The Root of the Vine by A. Fripricusen et al., 1953, p. 98. 
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here is first the danger that spokesmen of separate communions, 
being eager to overcome church divisions, will arrive at an easy agree- 
ment on the use of these images without achieving a corresponding 
agreement as to their meaning. It is all too easy for certain words to 
become mere jargon of the ecumenical movement, so that each is sus- 
ceptible of various and even contrary interpretations. Clearly this 
danger applies to the use of the term Body of Christ. It is undoubtedly 


significant, for example, that the delegates to the Lund Conference 


on Faith and Order, 1952, could agree on the sentence of the report 


which asserts : ‘““The Pauline image of the Church as the Body of Christ 
is nO mere metaphor, but expresses a living reality” (p. 13). But one 
would hardly have to have been a delegate to know that this statement, 
while expressing a rather wide agreement, also conceals some profound 
and seemingly irreconcilable differences in the concept of the Church 
held by various communions. Comparable divergences can be obscured 
by the over-casual use of such terms as the people of God, the royal 
priesthood, and the bride of Christ. 

We should do well to ponder the warning of Austin Farrer, when 
he declares that “images can be trusted only to express what he who 
speaks them intends by them.” ! 

Too much reliance upon church-images in ecumenical discussion, 
without the clear explanation of each speaker as to what he understands 
by them, can lead to slippery places where false and deceptive agreements 
are recorded 

The great value of these images, however, outweighs the danger 
This value lies precisely in the figurative, almost poetic quality of the 
images. They leave the deep mystery of the Church’s nature and mission 
unexplained in the ultimate sense, since the Church defies all attempts 
at perfect precision of description or definition. Even as Jesus resisted 
the efforts of the Jewish hierarchy to trap him into revealing the secret 
of his authority (Luke 20: 1-8), so the apostolic writers did not risk 
the attempt to explicate the mystery of the Church in prosaic, definitive 
language. In effect, they spoke of the Church in parables, letting him 
who has ears listen and understand as he can 

What does this mean for ecumenical thinking today? Definitions 


which presume to explain the inexplicable character of the Church 


' The Glass « 
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have the final effect of becoming sectarian and thus contributing to the 
division of Christ’s people. In short, the biblical usage of these many 
images prevents an unwarranted dogmatism concerning the nature of 
the Church; and it also presents the Church in the most adequate 
manner of which human language is capable. 

Recognising this value as well as the previously described danger, 
the theologians related to Faith and Order have been emphasising in 
recent years the need for new study of the church-images of the Bible. 
They assume that advance can be made towards an enlarged under- 
standing of Christian unity if a common, unprejudiced study of these 
images permits the form and nature of the Church in its relation to 
Christ to be increasingly revealed. Such study can well serve the cause 
of unity in so far as we always keep in mind the concrete, historical 
reality of the Church for which these images stand, and do not indulge 
in such unreal speculations about it as these seem to permit. When 
the Bible speaks of members of the body, of living stones, branches, 
sheep, salt, light and leaven, it refers basically and simply to human 
beings who are inwardly transformed by the power of Christ and united 
with him. When these figurative words are supplemented by such 
human images as saints, pilgrims, brethren, slaves and disciples, it is 
still the flesh-and-blood members of the Church who are designated. 
lhis is to say that the biblical figures of speech do not refer to a Church 
which is figurative and fanciful, wholly invisible and therefore “‘docetic,” 
but to the visible and sensible Church of which our countless congre- 


gations and members are the living parts. 


A. Of the ten or twelve major images which stand out ahead of 
the many lesser ones in the New Testament, there are two which command 
the most attention. These are the people of God and the Body of Christ. 
It is a fact to be deplored that some Christians feel disposed to see these 
aS Opposing images and thus to contend about their relative priority 
and significance. 

It has been urged that “‘people’’ does not belong in the same class 
as the other descriptive images, similes and metaphors, since the “people” 
is just the reality of the Church itself. The special people of God 
(I Pet. 2 : 9-10) is seen as a clear historical fact, a distinct and continuing 


community which is different from the rest of mankind. So it is often 
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asserted that the people of God, as the strangers and exiles upon earth, 
the blessed company of pilgrims in history, should be the primary form 
of expression to indicate the Church 

Others point out, however, that the phrase “of God” is the indis- 
pensable adjunct to “people” and that no known test can prove empir- 
ically that a certain association of men and women is “of God” as 
contrasted with those who are not “of God.” The name is thus a title 
to be applied only in faith, and is no more or less the reality of the 
Church itself than is the Body of Christ. Indeed, many Christians 
hold that the primary reality is the Body, which may be styled an image 
of the Church but which is nevertheless not merely a figure of speech 
It is Christ’s quite real Body 

A few others, notably Claude Chavasse, have insisted that the most 
fitting and revelatory of the various images is the nuptial analogy of the 
bride’s submissive and inseparable attachment to the bridegroom, 
“who loved the Church and gave himself up for het (Eph. 5: 21 ff.) 

rhis current contention over the priority of certain images is sure 
to be unedifying, for it tries to do what the New Testament writers 
refrained from doing. They were content to employ any form of language 
which could express any aspect of the profound reality of their unity 
in Christ. As Minear has observed, “The profusion of vocabulary 
indicates the dangers implicit in selecting any one term (e.g. the Church 
the Body of Christ) as a fixed starting point or as the pivot of all thought 

This does not mean that there are no distinctions among the images 
as to their relative importance. For example, it is difficult to contest 
the assertion of John A. T. Robinson that for St. Paul at least the 
concept of the Body forms the keystone of theolog Or, if one } 
permitted to put it so, the Leitmotif of Paul's thought is the Leibmotif 
But even the Body of Christ with all its richness of meaning the 
oneness of members in the Body, the relation of the Head to the Body 
the principle of growth and fulness, the relation of the Church to the 
crucified and risen Body and to the body-bread of the Holy Communion 

even this image needs to be supplemented by the insights which 
are communicated by the vine, temple, bride, kingdom and others 

From the need for mutual supplementation of the church-images 


can be drawn an important lesson for the present communions and 


' The Body, 195 p. 9 
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denominations of the universal Church. Just as no single image is 
capable of communicating the wholeness of the Church and its living 
relation to Jesus Christ, so each confession or denomination in its 
separateness is unable to express the fulness of the Church. This familiar 
idea is appropriate at this point, not because of any integral connection 
between certain biblical images and certain confessions of the present 
time, but because the representatives of some of the confessions in the 
ecumenical dialogue are disposed characteristically to stress particular 
images as most agreeable to their own conceptions of the Church. We 
must be sufficiently honest with ourselves to ask whether our emphasis 
upon a certain church-image is inevitably consequent upon our best 
exegesis and interpretation of it, or whether we have employed that 
image to convey our own denominational teaching. 

It is well worth noting, for example, that in inter-church discussions 
on unity or at Faith and Order conferences there is a generally recognisable 
pattern followed by the various churches in their emphasis upon specific 
images. 

1. The Body of Christ is put forward with especial vigour by those 
who believe the Church to be essentially an organism and institution ', 
placed by God in the context of human society and history, with its 
continuity in ministry and liturgical action scrupulously maintained. 

2. The holy nation, royal priesthood, the saints, or the elect are 
images preferred by churches which emphasise the covenant-relation 
between God and His people, as distinguished from the more organic 
conception of the Church *. 

3. Other stress the people of God, which is conceived either as a 
band of faithful pilgrims by those who have a commanding awareness 
of eschatology, or else as a totality of local communities which the 
Holy Spirit brings into existence as an event (/’événement, cf. Leuba) by 
those who hold the concept of the “gathered Church.” 

4. Finally, Christian faith as the way of salvation or access to 
God is the chief image of those who find the Church’s essence expressed 
in either ethical obedience or mystical experience. 

Che exceptions to this pattern are common enough. Churches such 
as the Congregationalists, or theologians such as Karl Barth, can stress 
both the “gathered Church” and the reality of the Body of Christ. 


' In the sense explained by J.-L. Leusa in L'/nstitution et I’ Evénement, 1950. 
* Cf. F. W. Dituistone, The Structure of the Divine Society, 1951. 
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Nevertheless we can see how churches participating in ecumenical 
discussion are inclined to conform to the pattern. And the judgment 
is frequently warranted that these church-images have been used for the 
promotion of views of the Church which are one-sided and thus divisive, 
rather than heeded as witnesses to the qualitative and quantitative 
wholeness of the Church. 

B. A second generalisation made by Minear is this: “In the use 
of every image, the person and work of Christ is assumed to be central 
and determinative for the life of the Church.” 

In numerous places the New Testament designates church-membership 
as both a personal and corporate relation to Jesus Christ to abide 
in Christ, to die and rise with Him, to put on Christ, to live in Christ 
Even apart from these many texts, the church-images we are considering 
all serve the purpose of pointing to the utter dependence of the Church, 
both for its founding and sustenance, upon the whole work and being 
of Jesus Christ. This was forcefully indicated by the Faith and Order 
Report (Section 1) of the Evanston Assembly. “The members are 
subject to the one Lord as Head of the Body ; the Church is his bride, 
to be united with him; the faithful are his people; he is the new 
temple in whom true worship is offered, or the one building of which 
the believers constitute living stones ; he is the vine, of which we are 
the branches ; or the shepherd whose flock we are.” 

These words come not as new insights, but as reminders to the 
churches of the source and purpose of their existence upon earth. They 
admonish the churches to say as full communities what St. Paul exclaimed 
as an individual: “I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live ; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ (Gal. 2: 20.) In very truth, the churches 
have no life if it is not the life of the Christ in them. The various images 
testify not merely to a relationship between the Church and Jesus Christ, 
but to the kind of existence and life which he continually bestows 
upon the Church in order that God’s work may be done through it 
This is why the Evanston report could attribute to the community of 
the Church those very conditions of life which were known of his earthly 
life, both in the form of a servant under the cross and also in the glory 
of the resurrection. This theological consideration has very practical 
implications for the churches in their ordinary worship, work and witness 
Despite the commonplace secular nature of their existence, they must 
not forget that they represent corporately in the world the presence of 


God in Jesus Christ. Despite their privileged relation to the Lord 
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himself, they are reminded that they must humble themselves as he 
did and go the way of self-denial and death for the sake of men and 
women who are perishing. 


C. A third implication of the biblical images for the churches in 
this time of the ecumenical movement is precisely the urgency of express- 
ing the given unity of the Church. “There is no image in the New 
festament,”’ concludes Minear, “which does not, in context, bespeak 
a deep, abiding oneness, wholeness, singleness in that reality which we 
call the Church.” 

One of the most valuable fruits of the vast amount of recent biblical 
research has been the disclosure of church unity as a theme which runs 
through the whole Bible. This refutes the notion that our concern for 
unity is justified by reference only to Jesus’ petition in John 17: 21! 
But while there are very few passages of the New Testament which 
speak explicitly of unity, there are these abundant images which testify 
implicitly and unmistakably to both the uniqueness and the inner oneness 
of the Church. Such implications we see in the living stones of the 
building, the flock of sheep, the brethren and heirs of the household, 
the citizens or subjects of the Kingdom, the mutual responsibility of the 
royal priesthood, the diverse members of the Body, the fruitful branches 
of the vine, the redeemed messianic people, and the one communion 
loaf which is a Koinonia in the Body of Christ. 

The teaching about the inherent unity of the Church which these 
images convey is no novelty to the churches today. But it is necessary 
to keep asking whether responsible members of the many churches 
lay this teaching seriously to heart. And do they use all the powers at 
their command, however limited by frailty and sin, to bring the churches 
and Christians into conformity with this given unity ? If not, the flock 
remains scattered, the stones of the building become cold and lifeless, 
the heirs and brethren are estranged and even hostile, the members say 
“I have no need of you,” and we imply that there are several loaves 
which separately betoken the presence of Christ. So the scandal of 
division and the necessity of unity are proclaimed by the biblical images 
in such diverse ways that we should never merely take this teaching for 
granted and remain comfortable in schism. 


D. The last implication of these images for the Church today 
concerns its all-important mission to the world in the name of Christ 
and his Gospel. This again is a teaching to be found explicitly in the 
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words of our Lord and of the apostles. But the meaning and urgency 
of the mission, along with the promised growth of the Church, are 
reinforced by a dozen or more church-images 

The Church is called Israel, the People of God, stemming from the 
patriarch Abraham, with whom God made a covenant and to whom 
He gave His promise to save the chosen people. And Paul declares the 
Church to be now the universal community of “the children of the 
promise” (Rom. 9: 8). The family or household of God has also the 
destiny of encompassing the whole family of men. To the sheep of the 
flock now gathered in Christ there are other sheep to be found and 
added. The ambassadors of Christ, preaching reconciliation in a foreign 
land, where they are strangers, thus constitute a colony of heaven 
Moreover those who are the “‘called’’ members of the Church must 
engage in spiritual warfare, and to this militant Church is promised the 
spiritual victory. The pilgrims move steadily along the way. The field 
of the world is sown with the Word of God ; apostles plant and water, 
but God gives growth. The vine flourishes and bears fruit on its branches 
From the stump of Israel grows the new Israel. Into the trunk of the 
olive tree are engrafted shoots from the wild olive. Built upon the 
apostolic foundation, of which Christ is the cornerstone, the temple 
of God grows up together according to His purpose. The new creation, 
the Body of the new humanity which is entered by the one Baptism, 
grows up into the Head, the Christ, who fills all in all 

So the consummate testimony of the church-images bears witness 
to the patient, often opposed, but inexorable growth of the Church 
through its apostolic mission. And any slackness or dullness of the 
churches today in the carrying out of that mission is clearly a culpable 
repudiation of God’s purpose for the Church as revealed in the New 
Testament. 

So the profuse and exuberant images of the whole New Testament 
confront us today with the reality and mystery of the Church. These 
images are not ours to manipulate for sectarian advantage. They are 
given for our learning and direction, so that in all ways we of the many 


churches may fulfill the calling of God 








THE CHURCH WHICH IS HIS BODY 


by 


GABRIEL Hepert, S.S.M. 


An atomistic view of the nature of man is presupposed in much of the 
social and economic life of our Western world : the view that mankind 
consists of “a certain number of separated and separable human units 
living in relationships to each other which are, so to speak, external and 
accidental to the true being of each of them.” ! Yet each of us is born 
in a family and in a nation ; we are “members one of another” in our life 
itself, our habits, our culture. So it is with our faith ; Christians share 
in one common life “in Christ,’ and this common life is described as life 
in “the Body of Christ’”” which is His Church. This indicates that our 
relation to Christ, and in Him to one another, is essential and not acci- 
dental ; for a “body” is an organic whole. 

If this be so, it cannot be satisfactory to say that the Church is Christ’s 
body only in a metaphorical sense ; for this will imply that the word 
“body” is a mere simile or illustration, descriptive of the actual Church. 
It is indeed so used, as we shall see, in I Cor. 12 ; but the metaphorical 
sense in that same Epistle is qualified in such a way as to do justice to 
the real relation of the Christians to Christ and to one another. 

Ought we to say then that this real relation is such that the Body of 
Christ is an ontological reality, so that the Church is an actual extension of 
the Incarnation, which provides Christ with lips to speak His word and 
hands and feet to do His work? I desire to say in this paper that this 
word “ontological” is also unsatisfactory, because it treats “the Church” 
and “the Body” as logically convertible terms, and therefore fails to do 
justice to the actual unworthiness, imperfection, and sinfulness of the 
visible Church on earth. I desire to say that the words which give the 
right approach are first eschatological and then sacramental and liturgical. 


Since then the term “Body of Christ” implies that the Church of God is 


' J. V. LanGmeapD Cassertey: The Bent World, p. 169. 
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essentially one, let us see first how the Unity of the Church actually 


exists now, in spite of the imperfection and the divisions of Christendom. 


First, then, there is the eschatological unity of the Church : that unity 
which will be completed and consummated at the Lord’s Advent, in His 
eternal and glorious Kingdom. Then and then only will the purpose of 
God for man’s salvation be fully complete, and the unity of the body of 
Christ will be fully realised, when our union with Him is made perfect, 
and therewith our union with one another in the Communion of Saints. 
For the beatific vision will be no mere blessedness of individuals, each 
separately enjoying the vision of God ; rather, in the words of a medieval 
hymn (English Hymnal, No. 250), 

“There the gifts of each and sin 
All in common right possess, 
There each member hath his portion 
In the Body’s blessedness.” 
It will be a social joy ; all will be shared, when the life “in Christ’ comes 
to its full realisation. 


It is necessary in our thought of the Church to start at this point, and 
think of the final end which gives its meaning to the ordinances and the 
life of the Church on earth. “Our politeuma is in heaven,” Phil. 3: 20; 
the Church on earth in its brokenness and incompleteness is ‘‘a colony of 
heaven” (Moffatt’s translation) ; this fact explains what the Church is, 
and what it does. 


Second, then, we are to think of a local church on earth, a worshipping 
community which regularly meets and in its worship sees itself, dimly 
yet really, for what it truly is. The Corinthian Church is “the Church of 
God which is at Corinth” (1 Cor. 1:1), the local embodiment of the 
Israel of God. In each place (to take it at its best) the local Church meets 
for the liturgy of the Word and the Sacrament every Lord’s day; the 
Scriptures are read and expounded, the faith is confessed, prayer is made 
by all and for all, and bread and wine are taken according to the Lord’s 
ordinance and used for the perpetual memory of his precious death until 
his coming again. His presence is known as High Priest and Victim, 
and in their communion the faithful are themselves offered up as a sacri- 
fice to his glory, in union with his one sacrifice. Finally those who have 
thus worshipped are dismissed to go out and serve God in His world, 


and to do this as inhabitants of one place, who know one another and as 


members of the worshipping society are united in a sacred fellowship ; 
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in spite of failings and sins and from time to time of scandals, they know 
themselves nevertheless as members of one Body. 


Third, there is an actual realisation of the unity of the Body in each 
of our separated denominations. This is set forth before our eyes at an 
ordination, which is the act not of a parish but of the whole Church in 
a locality or region, met to take action for the carrying on of the Church’s 
pastoral and evangelistic mission. Or again, it is experienced by the 
Christian who moves to another place, and finds there the worshipping 
Church, composed it may be of people of another race speaking a 
different language ; or again, in the intercessions and the gifts for mis- 


sionary work, and the giving of the lives of those who go as missionaries. 


Fourth, we know in the ecumenical movement a unity of spirit exist- 
ing across denominational frontiers ; we know this as a real unity, even 
though it cannot as yet find sacramental and liturgical expression ; but it 
rests securely on the eschatological hope, and looks forward to a grow- 


ing visible unity here on earth 


Dr. Cerfaux of Louvain, in his book La Théologie de Il’ Eglise suivant 
saint Paul, shows that the argument of I Cor. 12, if we take this passage 
by itself, does use “the Body” metaphorically ; this appears in the phrase 
of vs. 12, “As the body ts one and has many members... so also is Christ” ; 
compare the same as and so in Rom. 12: 4-5. The Corinthians needed 
to see that they were a community, having an organic life, amid diversity’ 
of functions, and St. Paul used the familiar Stoic analogy of the human 
body, which had found a classical expression in the fable of Menenius 
Agrippa (Livy, 11.32). Neither here nor in Rom. 12 do we get the full 
phrase fo soma tou Christou, but only soma Christou, **a body belonging 
to Christ.” 

But it must at once be added that to soma tou Christou is used in 
Rom. 7: 4 of the body of Christ which died on the cross. This is the 
only instance of this use in St Paul; but it was always natural for him 
to say simply “Christ died.” We get however the word soma used in 
Mark 15: 43 of the body that was crucified and was buried, and similarly 
in Lk. 23: 52, 55 and John 19: 31, 38, 40; and in Lk 24: 3, 23 and 


John 20: 12 of the body that was not found in the tomb. 
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Likewise to soma is used in I Cor. 10 and 11 of the eucharistic Body. 
In 10: 17, “the bread (loaf) which we break, is it not a partaking (Koi- 
nonia) of the body of Christ,” and then immediately “seeing that there 
is one bread, we, who are many, are one body, for we all partake of 
the one bread”’ (RV mg). Here is the sacramental-liturgical use which we 
noticed in the previous section. In 11 : 24 we have the eucharistic words, 
‘This is my body which is for you ; do this for my anamnesis.”” In eating 
the bread and drinking of the cup, they proclaim the Lord’s death ull 
He come (v. 26) ; therefore, ““whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the 
cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord” (27); “for he that eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself, if he discern not the body” (29), and because of 
such profanation of the sacrament some of the Corinthians have been 
visited with sickness and death (30). Does ‘‘if he discern not the body” 
refer to the eucharistic body, or the body which is the Church of which 
he has spoken in 10: 17? St Paul can mean either, or he can mean both ; 
he does not make the distinction 

It is of some importance to note that our habitual distinction between 
the “natural” and the “‘eucharistic’’ and the “mystical” body of Christ 
is not made in the New Testament ; these are not treated as three distinct 
things, having definable relations to one another. The one word “body” 
is used, which is also used of Baptism in I Cor. 12: 13: “In one Spirit 
were we all baptised into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether 
Slaves or free men, and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” Does 
“baptised into one body” mean “into Christ” or “into the Church” ? 
Again he makes no distinction. We are baptised into Christ’s body that 
our life may henceforth be lived “in Christ” in the Church 

No distinction is made. The Church ts called to be the Church ; and 
there are given sacramental signs, which signify what the Church is, and 
which require of the church-members a certain pattern of behaviour 
With regard to the Lord’s Supper, there must be no divisions (schismata) 
within the congregation (I Cor. 11: 18) this seems to mean that they 
did indeed all partake of the sacred meal, but that the various factions 
sat in different parts of the room or at separate tables again, that the 
wealthier members shall not come early and show their contempt for 
the ecclesia of God by taking their own meal first, while poorer members 
go hungry (vs. 21-22); and that all shall “examine themselves” and so 
come to the holy sacrament with fitting reverence (vs. 28, 31). In a 


as’ » 


variety of other ways throughout this Epistle the Corinthians are blamed 
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for not being the Church, as by their factions, in which they stand as 
the self-styled followers of Paul, Apollos or Cephas, and do not see 
the true relations of these leaders to Christ their Lord and the Church 
which they serve (ch. 1-4); by the sin of incest (5: 1) which is utterly 
incompatible with the Passover festival which they keep (vs. 7-8): and 
sO On 

he visible Church is always imperfect, and the Corinthians were very 
imperfect indeed. Yet they were the Israel of God at Corinth (1: 1); 
they were a temple of God, a shrine of His Spirit (3 : 16-17) ; they were a 
Body of Christ (12: 27); they were, like the Israelites under Moses, 
pilgrims bound for a promised land (10: 1-13), but like them in danger 
of losing their inheritance through sin. That promised land was a type 
of Christ’s eternal Kingdom, to be realised in his and their resurrection 
(15: 20-26). In this world, the visible Church was denoted by outward 
and visible signs : the Gospel of Christ crucified (1 : 13-25), the apostolic 
ministers who proclaim it (2: 1-2, 4: 1), baptism and eucharist we have 
seen, and the presence of the Spirit, known in special gifts such as 
speaking with tongues, but far more in the Agape which ought to be 
controlling their whole life (ch. 13). These are marks of the Church, 
designating the Church as the Church. All its members stand under 
God’s judgment ; even Paul and Apollos are subject to a judgment which 
will discern what the quality of their work as builders has been (3 : 10-15), 

Yet, though the word Body implies the life “in Christ,” it is not only 
the “worthy” members of the Church who belong to the Body; the 
whole community is a Body of Christ, and St. Paul’s hope is that God 
will “confirm them to the end, that they may be unreproachable in the 
Day of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1: 8). The Church is a visible society, 
having its basis in the Gospel of the cross of Christ, known for what 
it is by the sacramental and liturgical acts which it performs, and looking 


forward to its eschatological hope of Christ’s eternal Kingdom. 


Such is the Church which is Christ’s Body, in the earlier Epistles of 
St. Paul. But there is a great and rather startling change when we come 
to Colossians and Ephesians ; the difference is such that many scholars 
have questioned the Pauline authorship of one or other of these Epistles, 
or of them both. In all his earlier Epistles it is mainly some local church 


that is in mind, though the universal Church is not forgotten : thus, when 
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he addresses the Corinthian Church as “the Church of God which is at 
Corinth,” he adds “with all that in every place call on the Name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours” ; and both the office of an Apostle 
and the eschatological hope are reminders of the universality of the 
Church and of the Gospel. But in Colossians and Ephesians the universal 
Church is the main theme ; it is now described explicitly as fo soma tou 
Christou, a universal Body consisting of Jew and Gentile, and having 
for its Head the ascended Christ. 

The difference between the two groups of Epistles seems to be ade- 
quately explained by the great work for Christian unity which St. Paul 
had carried through in the intervening period, by making the great 
collection for the Church of Jerusalem, of which he speaks in II Cor. 8 
and 9 and Romans 15 : 25-33. By accepting this substantial gift of money 
from the gentile Churches, the mother Church would acknowledge the 
Gentile Churches as belonging to the New Israel, just as the Jewish 
hierarchy acknowledged as true Jews those of the dispersion.’ The 
plan was carried through ; St Paul himself became a prisoner, but the 
work had been done; in prison at Caesarea he had ample leisure to 
meditate on the significance of what had been achieved ; and at Rome 
he was able to write Colossians and to superintend the writing of 
Ephesians. The teaching of the two Epistles is the same ; Colossians has 
the deeper insights, but Ephesians is better arranged. 

Ephesians begins with a great doxology about the mystery of the 
divine purpose accomplished in Christ first for the Jew (1: 11-12), then 
for the gentile and for all mankind (13-14). Then he passes to a prayer 
that the Christians may know what they are, by virtue of the limitless scope 
of the victory over all the powers of evil which Christ has won by His 
resurrection, so that He is now “Head over all things to the Church 
which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all” (1 : 22-23) 

But what does the last phrase mean? for pleroumenou is properly a 
passive. * Is it, as Armitage Robinson asserted, that the “filling” is 
quantitative ; that Christ without the Church which is the fruit of His 
saving work is in a sense incomplete, and He is “filled” or made complete 
when those for whose salvation He died are brought into His body? 
This is in itself a right meaning, and is supported by Col. 1: 24, I “fill 


up on my part that which ts lacking of the afflictions of Christ for 


nis 
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Body’s sake which is the Church.” Here St. Paul certainly does not 


mean that anything was lacking to the work which Christ did on the 
cross for men’s salvation, for if that were so St. Paul himself could never 
have been saved; he means that the perfecting of the Church also is 
achieved through sufferings, and in these he is privileged to have a share. 

But there is also a deeper meaning in this word pleroumenou ; not only 
quantitative but also qualitative. In Christ “are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden (Col. 2 : 3), so that in Him dwells all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily (somatikos, i.e. in His glorified manhood) 
and in Him ye are made full’ (Col. 2: 9-10); the Church is made full 
as by an overflow of the divine fulness with which the incarnate 
Son is filled from the Father.’ So it is that in Ephesians he prays that the 
Christians “‘may be filled, unto all the fulness of God” (Eph. 3: 19), 
and in 4: 7-16 develops the idea more explicitly, saying that Christ 
ascending up on high gave gifts to men, gifts bestowed through apostles, 
prophets, gospel-preachers, pastors, teachers, for the building-up of 
the Body of Christ, “till we all attain... unto a full-grown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (v. 13), and the organic 
life of the Body grows up into the unity-in-diversity of its manifold com- 
pleteness (vs. 15-16). 

Is he in this great passage thinking of a future ideal condition of the 
Church on earth? Perhaps we ought rather to say that he is thinking 
primarily of the final perfection of the Body in the world-to-come, and 
therefore also looking forward to a future growth of the Church, though 
still partial and incomplete, in its condition as militant on earth. For, 
after he has concluded the strictly theological part of the Epistle, he goes 
on in 4: 17-6: 9 to a detailed exhortation to the Christians to live lives 
worthy of their high calling, accepting fully the moral and spiritual 
demands which it makes upon them; and in 6: 10-20 he ends with a 
warning of the conflict in which the Church is engaged against all the 
hosts of spiritual evil. These exhortations and warnings are needed by 
the Church in every generation ; but the final perfection lies beyond this 
world, in the world to come. 

Thus the teaching of Colossians and Ephesians is still governed, like 
“in Christ” ; the 
difference lies simply in the fact that he is no longer addressing himself to 


that of the earlier Epistles, by the conception of the life 


' J. A. T. Ropinson: The Body, pp. 67-72 
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local churches as such, but is now thinking of the universal Church which 


must embrace all mankind. But it is still the Body of Christ, corpus 


Christi and not corpus Christianorum. \t is not that the “mystical Body” 
is an Organisation, depending on the work of Christ through the “natural 
Body” of his incarnation, and nourished by the “eucharistic Bod The 
three are not distinguished as separate entities * teaching about the 
“fulness of Christ’ shows that he ts thinku he lite e Body 
which is the Church as a life “in Christ” ; irch partakes of His 
spiritual riches. Much “Catholic” teaching 
here, with its over-emphasis on the life of the ¢ 
Kingdom of Christ, an extension of his incarnation 
lie in the idea of the Church as a perfect society on 
to recognise its actual imperfection because insuth 
the eschatological truth, that its perfection will 
the Lord’s last Advent, tn his eternal and glori 

lo sum up : The Body of Christ does not co 
or “elect’’ individual members of the Church, 
now to be living “in Christ” ; it is the 
subject to temptation and liable 
nevertheless the Body of Christ 
intelligible only in the light of the saving w for all accomplished 
for man in his incarnation and ministry and his death and resurrection 
and in the light of the completion of his worl at his last 
Advent. In the interim period in which we live 
Body lives by faith and hope, and as an earthly so 
marks, such as Scriptures and Gospel-kerygma, creed 
tolic ministry, which point back to his once-for-all 


to his Advent, and upward to our ascended Lord tn | 
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by 


ERNEST BEST 


In any discussion of Paul’s phrase “the Body of Christ” it is important 
to realise that an attempt to consider it as a description of the Church by 
itself, in isolation from the rest of Paul’s teaching concerning the Church, 
is bound to lead to a distorted picture of what Paul intends the phrase to 
mean. When Paul thinks of the believer’s relationship to Christ his 
thought is through and through social ; the individual who stands in a 
saving relationship to Jesus Christ never stands alone but as one of a 
company of believers. The links which bind him to his Lord are no more 
real than those which bind him to other believers. All Paul’s teaching 
concerning salvation is penetrated with this social emphasis. Therefore 
the phrase under consideration can only be discussed against the back- 
ground of the whole compass of Paul’s thought, and in particular against 
the background of the teaching he imparts about the togetherness of 
believers with one another and with Christ. 

This aspect of salvation is seen in a number of phrases that Paul uses, 
some of which are considered in other articles in this number. The 
Church is the Bride and its Saviour the Bridegroom ; the Church is the 
People of God, a re-formed continuation of the one people of the old 
covenant ; the Church is the l'emple in which God dwells by His Spirit. 


It is not only in these obvious pictures that the relationship of the 


Church to Christ is set out, but also in certain phrases which Paul uses 
and which at first sight may not seem related to his doctrine of the 
Church.' The most important of these is the phrase which Paul uses 
most frequently to describe the relationship of the believer to Christ, 


viz. “in Christ” ; so also in the related phrase “into Christ” ; in the termi- 
nology which speaks of the believer as dying and rising with Christ ; 
and in the picture of Christ as the second Adam. A full discussion of 
these shows that they are not merely descriptions of the individual’s 
relationship to Christ but also of his relationship to other Christians, 


e.g., no man is “in Christ” by himself but always with others. In the 


' Cf. Best, One Body in Christ, where the evidence for this and other statements in 
this paper is set out more fully 
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light of this it is impossible to isolate the phrase “the Body of Christ” 
and consider it as fully determinative of the relationship of the Church to 
Christ. Any attempt to do so would only misrepresent Paul’s teaching 
and lead to false conclusions both as to its meaning and to the place 
of the doctrine of the Church in the whole of his theological system 
Yet the phrase is exceedingly valuable in evaluating Paul’s doctrine, and 
for expository purposes it is perhaps the most valuable of his phrases, 
because of the easy way in which at least part of its meaning can be 
grasped by a twentieth century mind. 

An examination of the whole of Paul’s teaching about the relationship 
of believers to Christ reveals that there exists a rea/ relationship between 
them ; something which is not just to be comprehended as a common inter- 
est or association in a common purpose, but something in which Christ 
and believers are welded together. It is impossible to state in exact terms 
what this is, but it is not in any way imaginary. For this reason Paul has 
recourse not to one, but to a number of phrases to describe it. Believers 
are “in Christ” ; but the “in” cannot be taken either as a literal description 
of spatial position nor can it be disregarded as adding nothing to the 
description of the relationship of Christ and believers. Believers and 
Christ form a building of which he is both the chief cornerstone (Eph. 2.20) 
and the foundation (1 Cor. 3:11), and the building is both in Him 
(Eph. 2: 21) and He dwells in it (1 Cor. 3: 16); yet believers are not 
brick and stone ; neither is this purely figurative for as a building encloses 
either a home or is the dwelling-place of a god, so the Church ts in 
some respects a home and a dwelling-place of God. In like manner 
believers form with Christ the Body of Christ ; but we must avoid the 
twin pitfalls of taking this either too literally or too figuratively. On the 
one hand it says something real about the Church, but on the other 
it does not say all that can be said about the Church; it reveals real 
truths but these truths are only part of the whole truth and cannot be 
substituted for the whole ; what is said in this phrase needs not only to 
be supplemented by what is said by other phrases, but perhaps even 
corrected by them, if the true picture of the Church is to emerge 

We can at once say that the phrase does not imply a purely physical 
relationship between believers and Christ. “Body” for us connotes 
something physical ; it did not do so necessarily for Paul ; for him it 
meant the whole man in his outward aspect. Thus the main weight of 
the phrase does not lie on the outward visibility of the Church but on the 


inwardness of the life which flows between Christ and His believers and 


flows from one believer to another. This is not to say that Paul applies 


the phrase to an invisible body of the elect or to a particularly holy group 
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within the Church, the saved as against the hangers-on ; he applies it in 
his first letter to the Corinthians, and elsewhere, to the visibly existing 
Church, which with all its imperfections, is the Body of Christ. The 
phrase does not then give an idealistic picture of what the Church ought to 
be but of what it is. It is no more idealistic than those phrases which de- 
scribe any believer as justified or as a son of God. 

However, even though the phrase does not describe a physical relation- 
ship it might still be taken as setting forth an ontological relationship 
between Christ and the Church, i.e., as a phrase from which the element 
of metaphor is wholly excluded. That this is not so follows at once from 
the fact that Paul does not hesitate to vary the manner in which he uses 
the phrase. In 1 Cor. 12: 21 the head is just a member of the body like 
any other member, but in the Colossian and Ephesian letters the Head 
becomes the supreme member, being Jesus Christ. It is possible to 
adapt a metaphorical description to new circumstances but not an onto- 
logical relationship. Moreover we have already seen that Paul uses other 
phrases to describe the Church ; some of these, “in Christ,” in particular, 
would appear to predate in usage “the Body of Christ” as describing the 
relationship of believers to Christ ; these other phrases are not superseded 
when the “ Body” is introduced, indicating that Paul required more than 
one phrase to describe that real relationship. Both phrases describe a 
real relationship but that does not imply that they must be considered as 
used ontologically ; neither is so used and neither fully expounds the 
relationship. The relationship is too profound to be described by one 
phrase ; the phrases are like attempts to delineate in two dimensions a 
three-dimensional object, each giving a partial picture, speaking part of 
the truth, but always requiring to be supplemented by the others. 

Because the phrase is non-ontological it is not possible to take it and 
use it to teach doctrine other than that which is implied in the way in 
which Paul uses it, and then to proceed to argue that we have Paul’s 
support for what we do. An example will show what we mean. A careful 
study of the way in which Paul makes use of the phrases shows that he 
uses it of the interior relationships of Christ to Christians, and of Chris- 
tians to one another. He does not use it to describe the relationship of 
the Church to the world but of the Church to Christ. As the phrase is 
commonly used today in preaching and teaching it is made to describe 
the relationship of the Church to the world, summed up perhaps in the 
sentiment “Christ has no hands but our hands.” Now this is not neces- 
sarily untrue ; Christ being no longer incarnate on earth expects us to do 


deeds of love in his name. But this was not what Paul was attempting to 
teach when he used the phrase. While we may make such an extension 
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of the metaphor in exposition, we should be careful not to claim explicit 
biblical warrant for it from the Pauline passages discussing the Body. 
When Paul wishes to describe the outward activity of the Christian he 
frequently uses the phrase “in Christ” ; the Christian labours (I Cor. 15 
58), stands firm (Phil. 4: 1), is strong (Eph. 6: 10) in the Lord ; and in 
the Lord the Christian stands in union not only with his Lord but also 
with his fellow believers. Perhaps he chose this in preference to “the 
Body of Christ” for such exhortation because it personalises the issue ; 
while he does speak of the one Body in Christ (Rom. 12: 5) he much 
more frequently uses in Christ of particular Christians. Strictly it is 
not a community which can offer service to Christ but the individuals 
composing it. It is true that each Christian in offering his obedience lives 
within the community and is led to that obedience by the like obedience 
of others; yet it is the individual who must make his own decision 
though always with the help of the grace that comes to him through the 
community. It is therefore important to observe the personal way in 
which Paul regards the activity of the Christian ; it is always people who 
act, and not a super-person. Whenever we speak of the Church as taking 
action in some matter we can very easily slip into thinking of it as a super- 
person, and a misunderstood doctrine of “the Body of Christ” is parti- 
cularly prone to this error. The present emphasis on the corporate 
nature of the people of God in the Old Testament as a pattern for the New 
People may lead us to overlook the emphasis on personal responsibility 
which entered through Jeremiah and Ezekiel. This modifies the earlier 
conception of corporate personality so that Israel is no longer a being 
which acts but rather remains a community whose life forms and moulds 
that of its members, each of whom, however, remains responsible for his 
own actions. Paul’s conception of corporate personality must not be 
understood at the level of Josh. 7: 24ff. alone ; it is post-Jeremiah 
Linked both with that, and with the conception of the Church as 
ontologically the Body of Christ, is the phrase which describes the Church 


as “the extension of the incarnation” ; just as Christ when on earth had 


a body through which he achieved his purposes, so today he still possesses 


a body, the Church, by which he achieves them. Here the phrase “the 
Body of Christ” is taken up and given a meaning which it certainly will 
not bear. It is again made to describe the outward relationship of the 
Church to the world, whereas Paul uses it to describe the inward flow 
of life between Christ and his believers. It is thus extended beyond the 
normal Pauline usage. This, however, might well be a proper extension 
if it could be shown that it is in accore with the rest of Paul’s teaching 


and we might then describe the phrase “the extension of the incarnation” 
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as a midrashic expansion of the original “the Body of Christ.” But it is 
precisely here that we run into trouble ; it does not accord with the rest 
of Paul’s theology. For the purposes which Christ came to achieve on 
earth are not the same as those which the Church exists to achieve today ; 
the latter are included in the former, but the former are much more 
comprehensive than the latter. Christ certainly came to teach men about 
God’s reconciling love and to show them that love in action ; but this 
meant for him that he performed an act of reconciliation in dying for 
men’s sins ; this, however, being once done does not require to be repeat- 
ed; the Church cannot therefore accomplish what has already been 
accomplished ; the Church can be an ambassador of the message of 
reconciliation but it cannot achieve reconciliation. The Church does not 
then do in the world what Christ was incarnate to do ; it is then misleading 
to describe it as continuing his incarnation. Christ’s work and person 
cannot be separated ; no more can the work and being of the Church. 
Furthermore, as we have already seen, it is the existing Church which is 
described as the Body of Christ; but the existing Church does not 
perfectly perform that work which is left to it ; is not an imperfect incar- 
nation a contradiction in terms? For these reasons the phrase must be 
rejected as a description both of the Church’s being and work. 

Yet the phrase “the extension of the incarnation” bears witness to an 
important truth the life of the Church today is not divorced from the 
life of the exalted Lord who was once the incarnate Lord. Christ’s life 
flows today on earth in the Church ; much may serve to cover up that life 
and conceal it from men, yet it is only here on earth that it is to be found 
and those who search for God must end by finding him through the 
company of believers. The real life of Christ, in so far as it appears on 
earth today, is in the Church. We are thus preserved from any idea of 
the Church as merely an association of people who are interested in 
religion generally and in Jesus Christ in particular ; it is impossible to 
be redeemed without also being set in a real relationship to other redeemed 
believers. Yet on the other hand the Church cannot be ultimately defined 
as the fellowship of believers ; it is too intimately related to Christ to be 
defined in terms which do not explicitly mention Him; whatever life 
the Church does possess is his.! 


i 


A certain portion of the present conflict concerning the nature of the Church probably 
arises from a failure to define precisely what we mean by the word “church.” We use the 
word to denote the congregation, the denomination, the sum-total of Christians on earth, 
the sum-total of the saints, militant and triumphant, and we use it of that which is in Jesus 


Christ and belongs to him, being in some way identical with him. When we use such 
phrases as 
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Again in saying so much about the Church which is the Body in 
which the life of Christ flows, we must be careful to avoid any suggestion 
that the Christian becomes so absorbed into this life that he loses all 
independent existence. The person who enters into this fellowship does 
not lose his personality but rather finds it more truly. A slight glance at 


Paul’s letters is sufficient to reveal how much more responsible is the 


believer than the unbeliever, how much more, therefore, he is a person 


His individual actions and words become reformed within the Christian 
community, but the result is not to turn out a set of identical people 
as the processes of mass-civilisation tend to do and it is here that 
Paul’s doctrine of the Body becomes again very relevant to contemporary 
life. All who believe have their lives reshaped in terms of love, yet each 
has a different role to play in the exercise of that love. Not only has each 
his own natural capabilities, which are not lost in the Body, but he is 
given special gifts of the Spirit so that his function within the body is 
distinctively different from that of others ; this is the meaning of the many 
members in the one body. Old distinctions, such as those of race, are 
abolished within the body ; new distinctions are created, and these are 
essentially distinctions of function. Thus neither are Christians com- 
pressed into a single mould nor are they absorbed into a super-personality 
in which their individual function is lost. Their personalities do not 
disappear but are truly fulfilled 

rhe relationship of Christians and Christ in the Body is not fully 
exhausted by the above description ; in referring to them as members of 
His Body this cannot be taken to mean that in some way they are raised 
up to the level of Christ ; his life may flow in them but he always remains 
the Lord and Saviour. Thus Paul in the development of this phrase finds 
it essential to emphasise the otherness of Christ ; he achieves this when 
he particularises him as the Head of the Body. Not only does he make 
the body live and make it live with love, but he rules it. Not only is 


the Head a part of the Body but it also nourishes, supplies ' and orders 


do we always tr 
ought to do so-and 
Church which 1s the 
ince He is Head ? 
to do $0-and So 
as the Body of Chri 
Christians on eartl 
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it. Quite apart from the conception of Christ’s Headship over the Body 
this is apparent in all Paul’s writing ; all are servants (slaves) of Christ, 
and never for one moment does he cease to be the Lord and Saviour of 
the Church. So he demands obedience from the Body ; but since obe- 
dience is always that of people, and since the members of the Body are 
not welded into a super-person, Paul’s emphasis on obedience appears 
more often apart from the image of the Body than in connection with it. 
The people to whom Paul writes are always members of the Body and 
it is from them that he exhorts obedience to Christ. Thus if we isolate 
the phrase “the Body of Christ”” we may fall into the danger of so stressing 
the fellowship of believers with Christ, and perhaps the identity of the 
Church with him, that we will forget the obedience which the Christian 
always owes to him. In so far as “the Body of Christ’”’ teaches the life 
of Christ in the Church, it suggests the identity of the Church and Christ, 
but in so far as the headship of Christ is taught there is implied the other- 
ness of Christ from the Church ; these two, identity and otherness, must 
be continuously held in tension. On the one hand the Church is not just 
a group of saved people who should obey Christ’s will for them ; they 
stand in a living relationship to Him and to one another, so that his life 


flows in them all. On the other hand it must be equally said that the 


Church is not just to be defined in terms of the life of Christ flowing in 
it; its members stand in perpetual obedience to him an obedience 
which as members of the Church militant they never do wholly offer, 


and in so far as they fail, prevent the life of Christ from flowing out of 
them to others. 


The last conclusion that we shall draw from this discussion concerns 
the unity of the Church. This ts very clearly set out in the doctrine of the 


Church as the Body of Christ. This unity is real as real as that of the 
sonship of any individual member. Yet it is often not apparent ; just 
as the sonship of the individual member is not apparent in many of his 
actions. Here is a similar tension to that between the identity and 
otherness of the Church to Christ. The life of Christ is the unity, but 
the disobedience of the many makes manifest the disunity. The unity is 
present but we corrupt it ; it has not to be sought but to be admitted 


and confession is never the easiest of the Christian’s obligations 
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The word “Church” occurs frequently in the Acts he Apostles 


and in the Epistles of St. Paul, but in the Gospe used only by 
St. Matthew (16: 18 and 18: 17). Neverthel the 


istence ol the 


Church can be traced back to the very origins of our faith. and its roots 


reach back into the Old Testament. If this were not so, how could we 


explain the fact of the disciples separating from the world and forming 


a group round Jesus (Mark 3: 13-16; John 17: 6, etc.)? And what 


would be the meaning of the vineyard which was “hedged about” 


in the parable of the wicked husbandmen (Matt. 21 §-46) and in 


that of the labourers in the vineyard (Matt. 20: 1-16)? is worth 


noting that, according etter manuscripts of § Luke, th 


association between Je IS discipl po i certain eco 


nomic organisation tm of our Le : ministry 
(Luke & 3) This is confirme by St John (12 
states that Judas had 
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of the “outer darkness’’ which occurs so frequently in the Gospels (see 
Matthew 8: 12 etc.). 

Another image is that of the bride, which goes back to the image 
of the marriage between God and Israel in the Old Testament originally 
used by Hosea (Hos. 3: 1-3, cf. Hos. 1: 2) and repeated by other proph- 
ets (Jer. 2: 1, Ezekiel, chapters 16 and 23). In the New Testament 
Jesus applied the image of the Bridegroom to himself (Matthew 9: 15, 
cf. John 3: 29 where it is used by John the Baptist). The image of 
the marriage between Christ and the Church is again used by St. Paul 
in If Cor. 11 : 2 and developed in Revelation 19 : 7-9 ; 21: 9 and 22: 17. 
In Eph. 5 the marriage between Christ and the Church is taken as a 
basis for the teaching about Christian marriage. In this conception of 
the Church it is the mystical union between Christ and the Church 
which is emphasised. 

An image which is used just as frequently is that of the building. 
It has its place in the symbolism of the Gospel. In Matthew 16: 18 
St. Peter is described as the foundation-stone, or the rock. The image of 
the house built upon the rock and the house built upon sand (both in 
Matt. 7: 24-27 and Luke 6: 47-49) provides a conclusion to the Sermon 
on the Mount and acquires full significance in the ecclesiological interpre- 
tation. The image is used also by St. Paul (I Cor. 3: 9b-15; Eph. 2: 
19-21; 1 Tim. 3: 15; If Tim. 2: 19-21) and in several of these cases 
the building is the temple. The image is completed by St. Peter, who 
describes the building as being composed of “living stones” (I Peter 2: 5). 
It cannot be otherwise if the Apostles form the foundation of the 
building, and if Christ is the corner-stone. In the image of the building 


or the temple, the Church is already a living, growing organism. 


In this context one cannot ignore a number of different images 
taken from agriculture, which are also used to describe the Church. 
In I Cor. 3 St. Paul passes to the image of the building from that of 
the plantation (see verses 6-9a ff). The fields are the scene of many 
parables in the Gospels (see Matthew 13: 1-23, etc.). Then there are 
the fig-tree (Luke 13: 6-9) and the vine (John 15: 1-8). Then, in the 
symbolism of rural life, images are added from sheep-rearing : the little 
flock (Luke 12: 32), the shepherd and the sheep (John 10) and many 
others. It is always the image of a living organism, and emphasis is 
laid again and again on development and growth. 

The image of the net (Matt. 13 : 47-50) which recurs in the symbolic 
imagery of John 21: 6-11 is not so rich in detail. But it also gives rise 
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to an ecclesiological interpretation. Perhaps the same applies to the 
ship, especially in the context of Matthew 14: 22-33 

But let us return to the images of organic union. The most impor- 
tant one is that of the body, and more precisely the Body of Christ 
Of all the images applied to the Church, this is the most frequent. It 
is developed in I Cor. 12, implied in Romans 12: 3-8 and Gal. 3: 28, 
and emphatically proclaimed in the Epistles of the captivity (see for 
example Eph. | : 22-23, Col. 1: 18). It appears already in the gospel 
tradition ; for instance, in Mark the “temple not made with hands” is 
contrasted with the temple “made with hands” (Mark 14: 58). The 
ecclesiological meaning of the image is brought out in its development 
in St. John’s report of the purification of the temple (John 2: 13-22) 


The conception is so important that many theologians, belonging to 


different Christian denominations, regard it not as an image comparable 


to any other image, but as the very definition of the Church. It is true 
the idea of the body expresses the organic unity of the Church more 
precisely than any of the other images mentioned. In Eph. 4: 12-15 and 
especially in Col. 2: 19 the image of the human body throws into relief 
the organic life and growth of the Church 

In the New Testament writings these different images are not always 
presented separately. In Ephesians 5 Christ is the Head of the Church, 
which is His body, and at the same time he is the Saviour of that body 
(verse 23). But at the same time, and in the same context, Christ ts 
the bridegroom and the Church is the bride (see verses 25-27). | have 
already quoted other passages in Ephesians where the Church is described 
as the Body of Christ. At the same time in Ephesians 2: 19-21 it is the 
building and the temple, as well as the family of God. It is quite natural 
in a religious setting that the idea of the house should evolve into the 
idea of the temple. And it is just as natural that the idea of the house 
should suggest not only the building but also those who are within the 
building. There is nothing surprising in the fact that I Tim. 3: 15 refers 
to Timothy’s behaviour in the house of God which ts the Church, char- 
acterised as “the pillar and ground of the truth.” But what interests 
me at present is not so much the succession of images describing the 
Church, but rather the idea of the house as a household representing 
an organic unity. Oixog in Greek means not merely a house but also 
a family. And this use of the word is not confined to the Greek language 
We find it both in the ancient and in the modern languages. The idea 


of the house of Israel was known already in the Old Testament (see 
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Ex. 16: 31; If Sam. 1: 12 etc.), Israel being thought of as the house 
of God (cf. Numbers 12, 7) and God as the Father of Israel (Deut. 14: 
| ; 32: 6 etc.). Thus the idea of the Church as the family of God also 
has its roots in the Old Testament. 

We shall now concentrate our attention on this idea, or rather this 
image or set of images. 


Ihe term “house of God,” ofxo¢ tod Oeod, in the sense of the family 


of God, is applied to the Church in the comparatively late writings of 
the New Testament. We find it in the passage already quoted from 
1 Tim. 3: 15, in Hebrews 3: 1-6, 10: 21 and in I Peter 4: 17 (cf. 2: 5). 

In order to get an idea of what the family of God is in the passages 
quoted we must go back to St. Paul’s injunction to Philemon to receive 
Onesimus like “a brother beloved” (Philemon, verse 16), where he 
adds “specially to me, but how much more unto thee, both in the flesh 
and in the Lord.”’ The link in the Lord is a new link which had still 
to be formed, but the link in the flesh already existed. Onesimus was 
not related to Philemon; he was his slave. Here the “‘household”’ is 
meant in the ancient sense, which covered not only the relations but 
also the slaves. We shall revert to this point later. 

he first time the household (i. e. the family) of God is mentioned 
(in | Tim. 3: 15) it should be interpreted in the immediate context of 
the Epistle. Verses 4-5 of the same chapter insist that a bishop should 
be “‘one that ruleth well his own house, having his children in subjection.” 
In verse 12 the same condition is applied to candidates for the diaconate, 
who must also “rule their children and their own houses well.” In this 
context the house cannot mean anything else but the family (cf. 1 Tim. 
5: 14 where the same condition is applied to widows), and the same 
meaning is inevitably extended to I Tim. 3: 15. 

What applies to the word olxo¢g applies equally to its derivatives. 
In I Tim. 5: 8 oixeiwv (which is certainly in the masculine and not 
in the neuter as certain interpreters suggest) means “the members of the 
family” in the secular sense of the word. In Gal. 6: 10 and Eph. 2: 
19 this adjective (used as a noun) means the members of the Church 
in the sense of unity in the faith and belonging to the family of God. 

These last observations lead us to suppose that the image of the 
family of God was applied to the Church at a very early date. As I 
have already said, it goes back to the Old Testament. So we must not 
be surprised to find elements of this conception in the early Christian 
tradition. 
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Here a general observation must be made * theology of the 


y 


New Testament two separate trends can be clearly trac One may be 


described as theocentric, and the other as Christocentric Unfortunately 


I cannot study them in detail. But it is not difficult to show that in th 


writings of St. Luke and in the general Epistles (like II Peter in its present 
form, and the Epistle of Jude) the emphasis is Christocentric 


rt 4 


my observations to St. Luke I could show that in his writin: t 


hood of God is not stressed as much as it is by St. Matthew and St 


Mark on the one hand and by St. John on the other. Certain details 
are worth noting. In the context of Luke-15 (verses 1-2), the exan ple 
of the father going to meet the prodigal son (v. 20 ff.) is not so much 
an image of divine love as a justification of Jesus’ own attitude to sin 
ners. One cannot help getting the impression that St. Luke 

preting a fragment of the old tradition which had a different 

In St. Luke’s view, the father in the parable rep 

than God. A comparison has also been made betwee! 


tion of his own conversion in Acts 26, and his aut 
Galatians 1. If this comparison is justified, the similar! 

due to St. Luke, who was in Caesarea with his master. But in thi 
case 1S it not surprising that in Acts 26 the conversion of St. Paul ts 
attributed to Jesus, whereas in Gal. | it is the Father Who r als His 
Son in him (see verses 15-16)? There is no need to give more examples 
What I maintain is that, of the two theological trends in the New Testa 
ment, it is the theocentric trend which has most faithfully preserved the 
concept of the Church as the family of God. This trend ts represented 
especially by St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Paul and St. Joh From 
this point of view (and from others) the Johannine writings are a reversion 


it 


to the early tradition. They are more archaic than the writu of St 
Luke. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Peter in his 
first Epistle, are equally faithful to the origins. 

Even without employing the expression “family of God” which we 
do not encounter very often, our sources incontestably contain important 
elements of this conception 

The first of these elements is the idea of the fatherhood of God. In 
reviewing the passages which express it, I shall leave aside the quotation 
from Aratus in St. Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus at Athens (Acts 
17: 28). It is possible to deduce the fatherhood of God from this 
quotation, and it would also be permissible in a system of Christian 


theology to interpret it as a condition of salvation, conceived as adop- 
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tion. But St. Paul uses it as an argument in favour of the unity of the 
human race and in favour of a spiritualistic idea of God. He does not 
stress the fatherhood of God as such. 

But it is affirmed in many other passages. In the early Christian 
tradition as represented in the Gospels according to St. Mark and St. 
Matthew, God is primarily the Father of Jesus. Mark’s plan is fixed 
by three limits : the baptism (1: 11), the transfiguration (9: 7), and the 
centurion’s confession of faith at the foot of the cross (15: 39). This 
idea that Jesus is the Son of God is expressed already in the first verse 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, which is so frequently and so unjustly contested. 
Matthew quotes Jesus as saying ““my Father”, 6 nathip wou (11: 27a; 
18: 10; 20: 23 etc.) or simply “the Father” (24: 36 etc.), sometimes 
in correlation to “the Son” without any further definition (11: 27b) 
lheologians have speculated a great deal about the expression “the Son 
of man,” which Our Lord preferred to any other title while speaking of 
himself in the third person, and not in the first person (Matt. 9: 6; 
11: 19; 12: 8 etc.). According to passages like Matt. 16: 27 God is 
the Father of the Son of man. One would say that the Son of man is 
still the Son of God who has become man in the historic person of Jesus. 
God his Father lets him be adopted by a man who may be Joseph (accord- 
ing to the story of the Nativity as it is given in Matthew) or (through 
Joseph) David or Abraham (see Matt. 1: 1; 22: 42-45 and 3: 9); 
but it is always God Who is the Father of Jesus. 

But God is not only the Father of Jesus. He is also the Father of 
the faithful, or, in the Gospel, the Father of the disciples : “‘your Father”’ 
or “thy Father.’ The testimony of Mark 11: 25 and Matthew 6 (cf. 
verses 1, 4, 6, 8, 14-15, 18) excludes any misinterpretation on this point. 

rhe question has often been asked whether the fatherhood of God 
should be interpreted in the same sense in relation to Jesus and in relation 


to the faithful. In different milieux, both Catholic and Protestant, the 


reply given is usually “‘no.”’ And this reply is certainly justified. Adop- 


tive sons will never be equal to the Only Begotten Son, one of the Holy 


rrinity. But | am always surprised how readily Christians renounce the 
ineffable gift of divine sonship which has been bestowed upon them. 
lhe fact is that in the Gospels the difference between the fatherhood 
of “my Father” and the fatherhood of “your Father” is not stressed 
One need only compare the two neighbouring passages, Matthew 18: 
10 and 18: 14. It has also been said that “our Father” never refers in 
the Gospels to the Father of Jesus and the Father of the disciples at 
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the same time. It is true that the reading “our Father,” tod Tlatpé 
hudv in Matt. 18: 14, cannot be defended for reasons of textual criticism 
However, it is very significant that this reading did not frighten a scribe 
of the 6th or perhaps even of the Sth century (Codex D in Huck’s 
synopsis). And are the opening words of the Lord’s Prayer, “Our 
Father” Tlatep hudv (Matt. 6: 9) addressed to God the Father only by 
the disciples? While giving the prayer to his disciples, was not our 
Lord praying with them himself? The community of the disciples 
gathered around Jesus invoking God as their common Father is already 
the family of God 

St. Paul also regards God as the Father. Much has been said about 
the absolute Christocentricity of St. Paul. I cannot accept this view 
St. Paul always regards God as the first cause and the final aim, as 
is abundantly proved by passages like I Cor. 8: 6; Rom. 11: 36; Eph 
2: 18 and many others. The blessing of ““God our Father” (from which 
the Lord Jesus Christ is not separated) is found at the beginning of all 
his epistles (see Rom. 1: 7; | Cor. 1: 3 etc.). In his writings it ts 
often the name of God as Father which recurs. Sometimes it is used 
in an absolute way, without definition or correlative, for instance in 
the passage already quoted (Eph. 2: 18) and also in Eph. 3: 14. Befor 
examining the latter passage, it must be corrected in accordance with 
the old manuscripts where the words “of our Lord Jesus Christ” ar 


missing. The Father in the absolute sense is the universal Father. This 


is proved by the following verse. The word “paternitas” in the Vulgate 
is not an exact rendering of the original rarpw The original word 
denotes a concrete idea such as “family,” not an abstraction. Never 
theless rmatoia is derived, even etymologically, from rary kvery 


family in the created world goes back to God, the Father of all. St 


Paul’s dogmatic meditation, revealing his mystical experience, unh 
itatingly extends the fatherhood of God to the whole creation This 
is the meaning of Rom. 8: 18-23. It is also implied in the doxology 
at the beginning of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Eph. |: 3-14) 

St. Paul quotes the filial salutation of the faithful, 4884 ratnp, on 
two occasions: in Rom. 8: 15 and in Gal. 4: 6. TI Aramaic word 


is followed by its Greek equivalent. This same word, used by Chris- 
tians in their prayers, was used by Jesus during his agony in the garden 
of Gethsemane, as reported in Mark 14: 36. Recent research has 
shown that at the time of Jesus 4884 was not a word used to invoke 


God. It was the word used by children addressing their fathers, within 
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the family, and was deeply intimate. It reflects St. Paul’s personal piety 


And this personal piety does not seem to be different from that of Jesus 
It is always the family of God. 


After St. Paul, St. John. In the Gospel and the Epistles of St. John 


the simple 6 rnatnhp “the Father,” is used, we may say, as God’s proper 


name [here is no need to quot the passages, there are so many of 
them. Used without definition or correlative, this word in St. John’s 


writings even more than in St. Pau 





’s expresses the universal Father- 
hood of God. God is the Father of Jesus and the Father of the faithful 
Here again the fact is generally emphasised that “my Father and your 
Father” (20: 17) is not replaced by “our Father.” I recognise this and 
the reasons are the same as in the early tradition. Nevertheless God is the 

mmon Father. In the high priestly prayer Jesus recognises that he 
has manifested the name of God to his disciples (see 17: 6). Jesus 
does not say what that name is. But he opens his prayer with the words 
“Father” (17: 1) which recurs again and again during the prayer (verses 

11, 21, 24, 25). No other name is given to God in the high priestly 
prayer Ihe name of God which the Lord revealed to his disciples 
was the name “Father This is also the name of God tn early Chris- 
tian tradition, the name used in the Lord’s Prayer. If God is the Father, 
we are the sons, or more generally the children. Interpreters have tried 
to draw a distinction between vidc “the Son” (in the sense of the Only 
Begotten Son) and téxva “children” (applied to the faithful). In St 
Paul’s view this distinction does not hold good. In his Epistles the 
word | is used to designate the faithful in the same context and in 
the same sense as the word téxva, both being in the plural (cf. Rom. 
8). For St. John it is undeniable that Jesus alone is 6 vidg (the 
Son). But the faithful are also born of God, even if they are called téxva 
(children) and not vioi (sons). This idea is proclaimed in the prologue 


to St. John’s Gospel (1: 13, cf. 3: 3, 5), and is developed especially 


in his first Epistle (2: 29; 4: 7 etc.). 

If God is the Father, it is worth our attention that the theology of 
the New Testament recognises no other father. That is expressly stated 
in Matt. 23: 9; God is the only Father. Jesus himself is no exception 
to this rule. St. Paul never calls him father. In Mark 10: 29-30 the 
question arises of those who have abandoned their goods and their 
families in order to follow Jesus. They shall receive everything a hundred- 
fold : houses, brethren, sisters, mothers, children, everything that they 


have left with the sole exception of their father! If in St. John’s 
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Gospel the Lord calls his disc ples “little children” texvia (e.g. 13 
33), and if in his Epistles St. John speaks in this way to his readers 
(I John 2: 12, 28 etc.), and if St. Paul also addresses his disciples as 
a father (see | Cor. 4: 14-15; Philem. 10, 19), they do not do so in the 
proper sense of the word “father In Gal. 4: 19 the image of the 
Father gives place to that of the mother, and in I Thes. 2: 7 to that of 
a nurse. If there is question of fatherhood it should be interpreted 
in the light of Eph. 3: 15. In the proper sense, the only father is God 

The fatherhood of God is the first element in the conception of the 
Church as the family of God. In the New Testament there are other 
elements as well 

If God is the Father of the faithful, then they are brethren in theu 
mutual relations. The idea of the brotherhood of the faithful also go 
back to the Old Testament. In the family of Israel the citizens were 
brothers (cf. Lev. 10: 4, Deut. 15: 3, 12, etc.). The word “brethren 
occurs especially in the Acts and the Epist 
the New Testament the members of the Church. We find it in the Gospel 


in John 20: 17. In the symbolic image of the judg t (Matthew 25) 


the Son of man, enthroned as king of glory, praises th on his right 
hand because of what they have done for “the least of th my brethrel 

(verse 40). As brothers of the Son of man and in him they are brethren 
of one another According to Matt. 12: 50, h brethren al iIpp d 


to do the will of his Father. In this passage the brotherhood of tl 
faithful is derived from th itherhood of God : and the t oO 


is a moral tie 


Ihe idea of brotherhood recurs in St. Paul. In Rom. 12: 10 ] 
enjoins his readers pu A@ia ¢ AANA ) Oy 1} 
hardly possible to translate. It is true, miradedqia is the love of broil 
But what does ou oy mean’? In order to understand what 
involved it must be borne tn mind that the root f- indicat 
within the family circl It means the brotherly lo vhich flouri 
between relations in the same family. In Rom. + ) the S of G 
is “the firstborn among many brethr We re dea of Matt 
25: 40. Hebrews 2 again speaks of ma ons who are breth: 
another (verses 10-12). Here also the Son, in the absolut t 
firstborn (cf. 1: 6) and the brotherhood 1s derived from | ither 


hood of God, as in M itthew |? 
Ihe third element in the conception of the Church as the family of 


God ts the idea of salvation conceived as God adoption of tl fait 
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Adoption is implied in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
the faithful. But a distinction must be made between sonship by birth 
and acquired sonship. Adoption is acquired sonship. Through the 
mouth of Jesus, God revealed His name of Father to the disciples. 
Chis applies both to the Lord’s Prayer and to the high priestly prayer. 
In the Sermon on the Mount the disciples are promised that they shall 
be called the sons of God (Matt. 5: 9, 45). It is an aim which the Lord 
puts before them, a status which they have to attain 

According to John 3: 5 being born of God comes through Baptism, 
which according to St. Paul is “the washing of regeneration” (Titus 
3: 5). It is a new life which we attain through death. St. Paul says, 
“we are buried with him (Christ) by baptism into death, that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father even so 
we also should walk in newness of life’ (Romans 6: 4). Galatians 3: 
27 says essentially the same thing: “As many of you as have been bap- 
tised into Christ have put on Christ.”” In all these passages, the essential 
point is the mystical union between the faithful and Christ. Here again 
theology reflects spiritual experience. When we are united with Christ 
we become sons or children of God, in Christ. This is what St. Paul 
says in Gal. 3: 26. The grammatical construction of the sentence is 
ambiguous : “in Christ Jesus’ may apply to the object of faith. But 
the rules of Greek syntax tend rather to attach these three words to 
the words “‘sons of God,” in which case the sentence should be trans- 
lated : “*You are all sons of God in Jesus Christ, by faith.” This mystical 
union going back to Baptism is maintained in the eucharist. In the 
parables recorded in the Gospels, the Kingdom of God is often repre- 
sented as a meal (see Matt. 22 : 1-14, etc.). And is not the Lord’s Prayer, 
whose centre is the request for “our daily bread” (or “‘our super-sub- 
stantial bread’’: according to different translations of the Greek 
émiovoioc), a eucharistic prayer expressing the mystical unity of the 
children in the family of God’? 

We have seen that, in accordance with Matthew 12 : 50 and Hebrews 

brotherhood is derived from the fatherhood of God, and the tie 
which unites the family is a moral tie. According to the passages just 
quoted from the writings of St. Paul and illustrated by others drawn 
from the Gospels, the tie in question is more mystical ; it is through 
this mystical union with Christ that we are made children of God and 
brethren in Christ. But one wonders whether it is possible to analyse 


this mystery of divine sonship, and is it not permissible to speak of 
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brotherhood as a mystic union also, especially if this union of brethren 
is sustained by the eucharistic meal’? One thing is certain : in the theo- 
logy of the New Testament and in the piety which it expresses, Christ 
is revealed through the Holy Spirit. And St. Paul believes that it ts 
through the Holy Spirit that we become, and are, sons of God (see 
Rom. 8: 14-16; Gal. 4: 6) 

I have spoken above of adoption conceived of as an aim. But this 
idea must be clarified. In the same context (Rom. 8) adoption is stated 
as a fact in verses 12-16, and as an aim in verses 17-23. There are difler- 
ent stages ol adoption It is clear that, in the last passage quoted, St 
Paul awaits the fulness of adoption in an eschatological future. We are 
not only sons, we are heirs. It is only by entering into his inheritance 
that the son attains his full status as a son. St. Paul speaks of this in 
Gal. 4: 1-3, Rom. 8: 17 and Eph. 1: 14. But the idea is older than 
St. Paul. In the parable of the wicked husbandmen which has found 
its place in all three Synoptic Gospels, owing to its dogmatic and histor 
ical importance, it is Jesus himself who is the heir, in the person of 
the son of the owner of the vineyard (Matt. 21 : 38 et par.). We inherit 
or rather we shall inherit, with Jesus when we enter into his glory. In 
the image of the last judgment the Son of man, who has come in glory, 
calls those who are on his right hand to “inherit the kingdom prepared 
for them from the foundation of the world’’( Matt. 25: 34) 

Another point deserves our attention. In speaking of the Church 
as the family of God, I started from the concept of the ancient family, 
as including the slaves. This concept of the family is transfigured in 
the teaching of the New Testament. If there are several degrees of 
adoption, the slave may also have his place in God’s family. But “the 
slave abideth not in the house for ever; the Son abideth ever. If the 
Son therefore shall make you free, ye hall be free indeed (John & 
35-36.) Will this only happen at the End? Or is adoption itself a move- 
ment, a rise in status which takes place here and now and is consummated 
in eternity ? 

Conceived as a fact, adoption is a premise of Christian ethics, | 
of Christian behaviour in the conditions of this world. The principle of 
Christian ethics is freedom. St. Paul admits no doubts on this point 
(Gal. 5: 1, 13 ff.). He regards all things as lawful ; his choice is limited 
only by love and expediency (I Cor. 6 : 12 ; 10: 23). Now, in the eschato 
logical perspective this absolute freedom is “the glorious liberty of the 


children of God” (Rom. &: 21). Once again we find this Johannine 
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passage which I have just quoted (8 : 35-36). Within the context of the 
Gospel it 1s introduced as follows. Jesus said to the Jews who believed 
in him: “If ye abide in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” They 
answered him, “We are Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage 
to any man. How sayest thou, ‘Ye shall be made free’? Jesus answered 
them, “Verily, verily, | say unto you, whosoever committeth sin is the 
slave of sin.” (John 8: 31-34.) It was then that he spoke to them of 
the slave and of the son. The freedom of the Christian as contrasted 
with the slavery of sin, 1s the freedom of a son. 

We may stop here. The concept of adoption, which is one of the 
elements in the imagery applied to the Church as the family of God, is 
the culminating point of the soteriology of the New Testament. In the 
Beatitudes according to St. Matthew who takes his starting-point in 
the promise of the Kingdom (Matt. 5: 3) and reverts to it at the end 
(verse 10) adoption is the summit (verse 9). So it is for St. Paul. In 
the Epistle to the Romans and in the Epistle to the Galatians, he begins 
with justification through faith (Rom. chapters 3 and 4, Gal. chapters 
2 and 3) and culminates with adoption (Rom. chapter 8 ; Gal. chapters 
$}and 4). In the Epistle to the Ephesians, on the contrary, he proclaims 
the principle of adoption at the very beginning (Eph. 1: 5) and instead 
of going up, as he did in the above-mentioned epistles, he comes down, 
touching on the theme of salvation through faith in Eph. 2: 6, 8. The 
importance of the Bible’s teaching about adoption also applies to the 
concept of the Church as the family of God. | admit that this is not 
tressed as much as the image of the Body, more exactly the Body of 
Christ But in my view, it 1S more important Since it is connected 
with the culminating-point of biblical soteriology, it enables us to pene- 
trate more deeply into the mystery of the Church. And on the other 
hand it is more comprehensive. In Eph. 2: 19-21 the image of the 
Church as the family of God is linked up with the images of the building 
and of the temple. Since this image goes back to the Old Testament, 
it cannot be separated from that of the Israel of God, or the New 
Isracl according to the spirit [he mystical experience which it 
implies relates it to the image of the bride, still more to the image 
of the vine, and especially to that of the Body. I would even say that 
the idea of the Body, and especially of the Body of Christ, is implied 
in it. I will recall what has been said about Baptism and the Eucharist. 


It is as a member of the Body of Christ that the Christian enters the 
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family of God If we admit different degrees of adoption, the idea of 
the Church as the family of God gives it a place in the present age, 
while at the same time glimpsing its advance towards eschatological 
perfection, when the sons shall enter into their inheritance 

In conclusion, it is legitimate to ask whether the conception of the 
Church as the family of God might facilitate the ecumenical dialogue 
I think it might 

We must not forget that the New Testament passages that we have 
examined are based on the idea of the ancient family, so that the family 
of God includes not only the children but the slaves. In the Gospel 
of St. John (John &: 35-36) the slaves will become sons as well. But 
if this idea is applied to Christianity today, who are these slaves’? 

Furthermore, as we have seen, St. Paul extends the fatherhood of 
God to the whole creation. In the eschatological consummation, the 
whole creation will participate in the glorious freedom of the children 
of God (Rom. 8: 21) The creation also awaits the gift of adoption 
(verse 23). It means that not only the slaves, but also the creation 
itself, have their place in the family of God 


But it Is baptism which is the sacrament of adoption, the way by 


which one enters the Church, in the sense of the family of God. All 
who have been baptised belong to that family, and only those who have 
been baptised '. It is precisely this conclusion that has important con 
sequences for the ecumenical dialogue. It must be stressed here that 
according to the general practice baptism is not repeated for Christian 
proselytes if they leave one confession for another Thus their Chri 

tianity is mutually recognised. It coimcides with the membership or 


better with the sonship in the family of God 

Those who have been baptised are not ’ they are sons 
But then again : who are the slaves ? And are there slaves in the ecumen 
ical reality today ? Can we press the image 

In order to answer this question it seems that one must come back 
to the concentric concept of salvation, which has often been proposed 
The slaves are those who do not recognise Christ (hitherto the vast 


majority of the human race): Jews, Mohammedans, pagans. St. Paul 


expected the conversion of Israel (Romans, 11). He realised that 
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the natural revelation was also given to the heathen (Rom. |: 19-20; 
Acts 14: 17; 17: 26-28). God wants “all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth’ (I Tim. 2: 4). But the hour 
of this salvation has not yet come. This great majority which is separated 
from Christ belongs to the family of God only in the general sense of 
the ancient family. The slaves will also become sons. When? Where ? 
How? We do not know, and we bow before this mystery, which is 
as unsearchable as the adoption of the whole creation. 

[here are, however, different degrees of adoption itself both in 
space and in time. The difference in time depends on the eschatological 
perspective, on the more or less remote consummation of the world. 
By admitting the differences in space (i.e. on the horizontal plane) we 
open the way, here again, to the ecumenical dialogue. I will refrain 
from any denominational judgment. Each Christian denomination will 
consider these differences in accordance with its convictions. But these 
differences do exist and the fact must be recognised, without necessarily 
comparing their relative value 

United in the family of God through the grace of baptism and 
the mystical experience of “the faith which worketh by love” (Gal. 5 
6), and which finds its expression in the confession of faith, we all advance 


towards the fulness of the adoption, each following his own path. These 


paths are very different, and experience shows us that it is extremely 


difficult to make them converge. What matters is that, as we go forward 
each of us in his own path, we should not cut ourselves off from our 
common basis, which we already possess : our brotherhood in Christ, our 


Saviour, in the family of God, our Father 








THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK 


J B Sour LK 


Among the means by which the New Testament authors describe 
the person and saving work of Jesus and particularly his relation to the 
new people of God, his Church, one of the most significant is the image 
of the Shepherd and the flock We find it elaborated in John 10 In 
order to be able to understand its distinct contribution to New Testament 
Christology and ecclesiology it is desirable to remind ourselves of the 
prehistory of this image 

[he semi-nomadic and pastoral civilisation which is the cultural 


background of most of the Old Testament makes it easy to understand 


why this image is often used in speaking of political and religious leaders 
of Israel (e.g. Num. 27 : 17 ; | Kings 22 : 17 ; Psalms 77 : 21 ; Isaiah 63: 11; 
Jer. 2:8). But there is more in it than merely the direct taking over of an 
image close at hand in everyday life. The image of the shepherd played 
an important role in the ideology of a sacred kingdom, widely prevalent 


in the great monarchies of the ancient east.’ By this image the ruler ts 
represented as indispensable for the well-being, nay for the very existence, 
of his people. Any weakening of his power, any wavering in the alle 


giance of his people, could bring only disaster 


In the Old Testament there are unmistakable echoes of this ideology 
The approaching death of Moses, the greatest ruler and prophet of 
Israel, brings near the danger that the congregation of the Lord will 
become like sheep which have no shepherd. Only by transference of 


his authority to his divinely appointed successor Joshua can this danger 
be avoided (Num. 27: 15-23, particularly v. 17. See also Is. 63: 11). In 


1 


a similar way the imminent death of king Ahab, predicted by Micaiah 


A new good concise exposit f ' ' } 
found in the recent book tf SIGMUND M : He that ¢ ) re [ | 
96 On the use of t 


See also J. Pepersen: /srae 111-1V ) 
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will bring about the scattering of Israel as sheep that have no shepherd 


(1 Kings 22: 17). But the Old Testament has not accepted the oriental 


ideology of a divine king in a total and uncritical way. Quite the contrary, 


in the message and thought of the prophets the claims of the kings to be 
unquestioned representatives of the godhead were subjected to searching 
criticism from the point of view of the sole sovereignty of Yahweh. 
This criticism unmistakably colours even the account of the origins of 
kingship in Israel (1 Sam. 8-10.) But we cannot enlarge on this subject 
here and must rest content with pointing out that this prophetic criticism 
crystallised in two main lines of thought. In one of them the fundamental 
thesis of Yahweh's sovereign kingship over Israel was simply set against 
the divine pretensions of earthly rulers. This seems to be the meaning of 
some of the Psalms glorifying Yahweh as King: the earthly ruler hardly 
finds any place at all in some of these hymns (Ps. 93, 95, 97). On the 
other hand the unsatisfactory character of actual kings was sometimes 
confronted by the hope of the coming ideal King sent by Yahweh who 
will have the right to claim all attributes of the true servant and repre- 
sentative of the Lord. Thus the idea of an eschatological Messiah arose, 
fulfilling often a critical function in regard to the actual kings. 

All this is reflected in the Old Testament use of the image of the shep- 
herd. Quite often we find words in which Yahweh alone is represented as 
the true Shepherd of Israel. This is the case in a number of Psalms of 
which the 23rd is only the best known example (Ps. 74: 1; 77: 20; 78 
52; 95: 7; 100: 3), and also in many prophetic passages (Jer. 31: 10; 
Is. 40: 11; Micah 4: 611; Zeph. 3: 13, 19; Ezek. 34: 11-17). But in 
the elaborate passage on the true and false shepherds in Ezek. 34 we 
also find words of promise that the Lord God will set up His servant 
David over the forsaken and oppressed sheep of His people: he shall 
feed them and be their shepherd (Ezek. 34 : 20-22). This is undoubtedly 
a messianic use of the image of shepherd, prepared probably by the 
succession of two sayings in an earlier prophetic book (Jer. 23: 1-6) 
[he 34th chapter of the book of Ezekiel may be of composite origin, 
but it offers as it stands sharp criticism of actual rulers and leaders of 
Israel as being faithless and evil shepherds, and that in the name of the 
Good Shepherd, Yahweh, and of His chosen eschatological King who 
will rightfully and properly represent the Lord’s kingship over His 
people 

Criticism of evil shepherds is to be found also in the above mentioned 
23 


yassage Jer. 1-4 where false prophets and priests seem to be envisaged 
i f 
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in the first place. A similar distinction between the rejected good shepherd 
and the worthless shepherd is made in the difficult passage Zech. 11 
Messianic shepherd seems to be meant in Micah 5: 4 and most probably 
also in another difficult passage in Zechariah. We meet there the figure 
of a future shepherd who is to be deprived violently of his life in the 
throes of the final afflictions introducing the new age. Through this 
blow the flock of Israel will be scattered, two-thirds will perish, the 
remaining third will be purged by fire, but finally sa by the mighty 
word of Yahweh (Zech. 13 : 7-9 : see also 12: 10) \ new idea olf saving 
or vicarious suffering seems to be associated with th re of the true 


shepherd in this difficult, but important passage 


The Old Testament motifs connected with th age ol hepherd 
are taken up in several passages of the Synoptic Gospels in a mannet 
which at first seems very fragmentary, without a clear common pattern 
And it is a summary statement of the evangelist, not a sayin: 
which seems to have the most general purport 


[welve, having returned from their mission to the cit 


to a lonely place to rest and to eat, but were followed in that rt 


large multitudes, the evangelist says : “As he landed h 
and he had compassion on them, because they wet 
a shepherd” (Mark 6 ) c st view this 
formula preparing the way | ie following 
the five thousand. But this summary stateme 
to convey deeper meaning. By the allusion to pass: 
I Kings 22: 17 and perhaps even to Ezek. 34: 23 we a 
stand that the true messianic Shepherd and King ts 
real manner with us in the person and deeds 
the following feeding of the multitud 
logical and messianic meal 

St. Matthew modifies the me 
istic way. He places it before the 
with it the saying of Jesus on the | 


of labourers, thus rel: 


! | follow t 
Testament D 
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(Mat. 9: 361). This is an example of the well-known tendency of St. Mat- 
thew to emphasise the ecclesiological implications of Christological 
mots 

In both gospels the forsaken sheep are certainly to be understood 
as members of the people of Israel, neglected and misled by their leaders. 
[his narrow application of the image is confirmed by the two related 
passages where Jesus explicitly limits His mission to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel (Mat. 10: 5-6; 15: 24). In the first of these words, 
applied to the mission of the Twelve, the limitation seems final. In the 
story of the Canaanite woman, however, Jesus is shown in the act of 
transcending or breaking through it. Not by abstract ideas on the unity 
of mankind, still less by repudiating the reality and significance of the 
particular ways of God with Israel, but by joyously accepting the extraor- 
dinary faith of the heathen woman as a sign of God’s mercy extended 
to her, Jesus transcends the real dividing wall separating gentiles from the 
people ot God 


The well-known parable of the lost sheep (Mat. 18: 12-14; Luke 
15: 3-7) pictures Jesus going after the neglected and abandoned mem- 


bers of the people of God. There is a certain difference of emphasis 


between the two evangelists. St. Matthew suggests by his wording 
and setting of the parable that Jesus above all takes care of the poor, 
ignorant and neglected members of Israel in order that they may not 
be altogether lost. St. Luke more radically shows the meaning of His 
going after the lost sheep. He seeks, finds and by His unprejudiced 


communion with them reintegrates within the people of God those who 


had been really lost : the publicans and sinners who had been regarded by 


the guardians of Israel as hopelessly beyond the pale. These guardians are 
scandalised at his pushing aside all limits deemed necessary for the 
coherence of the holy nation. They sense that he acts so in the awareness 
of a mission given him by his Father and utterly transcending all hither- 
to known authorities of the covenant of God. The shepherd seeking 
the lost sheep is seen in this light as the divinely appointed Saviour who 
creates by his work the new people of God. In this way the Lucan 
setting of the parable opens the way towards a universalistic under- 
standing of the flock of the true Shepherd. 

In another passage however the same gospel shows that a provi- 
sional narrowing is a necessary step towards that larger goal. The 
“little flock’’, encouraged by a word of Jesus not to be afraid in reliance 


on the Father’s good pleasure to give them the Kingdom, is not wider 
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, 7% 


but narrower than Israel (Luke 12: 32). It is the company of 
gathered out of Israel by the call of Jesus and destined to be th 
the coming Kingdom. This little flock seems also to be 
saying : “I send you out as sheep in the midst of wolve 

The step out of this seeming narrowness is indicat 
the motif of the Shepherd and the flock in the great eschato 
of the judgment of the Son of man (Mat. 25 
pictured by the image of his dividing the sheep ft 
judgment extended over all the nations, and its cr 
any specifically Israelitic attributes. In this way 
eschatological flock of God is gathered by the 
true Shepherd, who transcends by reaching the 
his way all provisional limitations, and selects 
the nations. The “‘little flock” of Luke 12: 32 
regarded in this perspective as the nucleus of the 1 
gathered provisionally by Jesus under conditions prevailing before 
way and the work of the true Shepherd have been fulfilled 

Somewhat apart stands the saying of Jesus on His way to Gethsemane 
‘“*T will strike the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered 
(Mat. 26: 31; Mark 14: 27). The flock endang 
again to be understood in the narrower meaning of the company of 
disciples as in Luke 12: 32. Greater significance howe to be attri 
buted to the implications of the quotation from Zech. 13 
gives us to understand that he regards himself as th 
envisaged by the prophet. It seems that St. Matthew 
this connection of the image of the Shepherd with the » 
introducing in the story of the betrayal of Judas the m 
thirty pieces of silver (Mat. 26: 15; 27: 3, 6,9). This allusion to Z 
11: 12 f. suggests that Jesus is the good shepherd of the prophetic image 
who has been betrayed and rejected by his people 


We find thus that some common traits have after all emerged out 


of the scattered uses of the image of the sh pherd in the Synoptic Go 


pels Not only is it one of the means by which the gener: lea of the 
messiahship of Jesus is expressed. It has a more specif aning. Or 
the one hand we have found that the moti > flock has a peculiar 
affinity to the problem of the structure of the true people of God ; the 
way of transcending the limits of the old Israel is shown precisely | 

discussing the meaning of the flock. On the other hand, Jesus as the 


bearer of forgiveness and the builder of the new people of God by redeem- 
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ing and reintegrating those deemed lost is pictured by the image of the 
faithful shepherd. And in some passages at least it is indicated that this 


faithfulness of the true Shepherd implies even the offering of his life. 


In the elaboration of the image of the Good Shepherd and of His 
flock in John 10: 1-30 the motifs of the synoptic use of this image and 
of its Old Testament background are taken up in a new way. The most 
conspicuous traits of a kingly figure seem to recede into the background. 
And the Johannine idea of the mutual Knowledge of the shepherd and 
the sheep has no counterpart in the Old Testament or in the Synoptic 
Gospels, but has clear analogies in the Mandaean and other Gnostic 
material.’ It is certainly necessary to take this into account in any attempt 
to discover the historic background of St. John’s ideas. But it is advis- 
able to start with motifs which unite the Fourth Gospel with its biblical 
predecessors. Moreover, the original contribution of St. John’s mind 
must not be minimised. 

Che main idea of John 10 ts the utter dependence of the flock on the 
person, voice and work of Jesus as the Good Shepherd. His unique and 
exclusive position is insisted upon even at the price of a certain incon- 


sistency of imagery, which is of course not uncommon in the Fourth 


Gospel. He ts the rightful shepherd who comes to the sheep not surrep- 


titiously but by the door, which has been opened for him by the gate- 
keeper. This means that Jesus is the legitimate Redeemer of the true 
people of God, fully authorised to be their only leader and Lord. 
Unexpectedly enough he ts at the same time designated as the sole door 
by which the sheep enter into the saving fold and find pasture. He is 
the only means by which anybody can become a participant of the true 
people of God 

The exclusive position of the Good Shepherd is emphasised by the 
contrast to his dark counterparts, the thieves and robbers and hirelings 
Various explanations have been offered. Some, starting with the apparent 
continuity of John 10 with chapter 9, maintain that the thieves and robbers 
are to be identified with the Pharisees and other Jews who not only had 
no help to offer the blind man but even cast him out when he refused to 


renounce Jesus who helped him. So they proved themselves to be 


' See R. BULTMANN: Das Evangelium des Jol 
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lawless usurpers of legitimate authority (John 9: 24-34). In this under 
standing John 10 takes up a fundamental idea of Mat. ‘ 46. Others 
bearing in mind the circumstances in and around the early Church. 


assert that the lawless intruders are the Gnostic and mystic teachers 


We cannot arrive at a single satisfactory explanatio1 St John’s 


images and other expressions are often meant to suggest more than one 


significance at different levels of depth In this 


connection another 


possibility arises Ihe word robbers (/estai) in Palestinian usage of the 
first century suggests the various political messiahs who abounded in the 
excited atmosphere around the great Jewish War and again whom 

al implicit and explicit warnings are t vc found in the wl 
(see e.g. Mat. 24: 4-6: Mark 13 


word against thieves and robbers 


lament 


Johannin , 


earthly conception of the messiani 

with the prophetic tradition of protest ag 

King and Shepherd with an actual politica 
ic hireling draws attention 

tenders : their lack of real cor 

their selfishness and coward! 

of pretentious and faithless 

St. John’s time, like Diotrephes in Ill John 9 
By contrast the selfless de 

lay down his life for the 

of Jesus is not imposed from 

burden. It is based 

seek his own ends, bec 

are reminded of Mark 10: 45 

others, Jesus is the Good Sh 

with gladness. Hi 

inner coherence 
The willingn 

of the sheep t 

and knowing His 


tion Is not pos ible 


Jesus as the supreme authority 
in which it has its very being 
light of Old Testament and 


people would be scattered if it 
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Shepherd. “‘Knowing” we have to understand with the full biblical 
contents of the word in mind. It involves not only full and glad under- 
standing, but also closest personal relation grounded in choice. 

[his comes into full application in the saying about the Father know- 
ing Jesus and Jesus knowing His own sheep. The idea of election, fre- 
quently implied in the words about God’s knowledge of man (see e.g 
Amos 3: 2; 1 Cor. 8: 3; 13: 12; Gal. 4: 9), is certainly present here. 
So much is this the case that the question may be raised : does not the 
evangelist want to suggest that the hearing, recognition and acceptance 
of the voice of the Shepherd is no really new event but only a kind 
of anamnesis of a preexistent relation? In this case the flock of the 
Good Shepherd would not be the Church gathered and in fact created 
by the concrete word of Jesus, but rather a manifestation of a preexistent 
body of souls participating at the original unity of divine light and 
life.’ But it is not necessary or correct to impute to St. John such Gnostic 
speculations as the true meaning of his thought. He certainly made use 
of some ideas of Gnostic origin. But the knowing of the sheep by the 
Shepherd and their hearing and recognising his voice must not be torn 
asunder as two separate realities connected perhaps only by the relation 
of cause and effect. Both events are in the deepest sense one : by hearing 
and knowing the voice of the Shepherd the sheep enter the flock, and 
this is no mere ephemeral occurrence but is rooted in the depths of 
eternity 

On this basis we can accept v. 16, speaking as it does of the structure 


of the concrete gathered Church, as being an integral part of the chapter 


as designed by St.John.* It sums up the whole problem of the unity 


of the flock suggested by several of the Synoptic uses of this image. The 
“fold” which does not contain all the sheep of the Good Shepher dis cer- 
tainly to be understood in the first place as denoting historic Israel. The 
work of Jesus, while necessarily and properly starting in this orbit of 
the old covenant, cannot halt at its limits. Those outside will also hear 
the voice of the Shepherd no doubt we have to think also of the mis- 


sion and so be brought into the one flock 3 Atthe same time St. John 
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probably has also in mind the Church’s unity in oth 
that of Jews and Gentiles. In any case the saying John 
that the unity of succeeding generations in the Church may 
whereas the problem of unity of diverse groups or factions 
Church is not clearly envisaged in the Fourth Gospel 

In the main body of this Gospel there is no mention of subordi- 
nate shepherds under the one Good Shepherd, that ts of a pastoral func 
tion and ministry within the Church. This theme emerges only tn the 
last chapter which in all probability is a later addition to the original 
Gospel (John 21: 15-18). Here the risen Lord three times bestows on 
Peter the task of feeding or tending (hoskein or poimainein) his shee p 
Phe authorisation of the Church’s ministry by Jesus Christ is without a 
doubt meant in this passage. But it is important that this special author 
ity bestowed upon Peter is subsequent to and therefore in a sense cond! 
tioned by his loving the Lord more than others do (vv. 15-17), and that 
it is accompanied by his being girt by Jesus in order to be carried where 
he did not want to go (v. 18). The authority in the Church ts grounded in 
the love, devotion and constant obedience of its bearers to the word 


of the Lord. 


1\ 


In other books of the New Testament the image of the shepherd 


and the flock is used only in a few scattered instances which, however, 


develop its contents in one or two directions 


Most of the cases in the book of Revelation are obvious quotations 


from Psalm 2: 9 in the S ptuagint text (Rev. 2 at: Bae 19: 15) 


The eschatological Christ is here pictured as the mighty ruler who on the 


day of His coming will conquer all the enemies of God and rule over all 


nations with an iron rod. Only in Rev. 7: 17 is the function of shepherd 


related to the Church : the Lamb of God shall guide the redeemed faithful 


to springs ol living water. Here the association of this well-known and 
obviously already somewhat conventional image 
clearly brought to light 
In a similar way the desig 
herd of the sheep in Heb 
beyond the limits of what ha 
may be a special relation implied in th 
additional meanin In vv. 7 and 1 


remember and obey their leaders, who n 
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of God but also keep watch over their souls. Quite obviously bearers of 
a special function and authority emerge here. At once the question 


arises how their authority is related to the supreme authority of Jesus 


Christ. This question is at least hinted at when it is said in v. 17 that they 


will have to give account at the judgment-seat of the Lord. The mention 
of the Great Shepherd in v. 20 may have the same purport : Jesus Christ 
alone is the true Shepherd of his people, all men in the church who wield 
authority and are entrusted with watching over the souls of the faithful 
are only his servants. They have authority only if they remember that 
they themselves are not the source of it, that they are at the utmost 
little shepherds, not the great one. 

(his relation which is only implicit in Heb. 13: 20 is quite explicit 
in I Peter 5: 2-4. Here the bearers of leading functions in the Church are 
directly addressed as those having charge of the flock (v. 2). The image 
of shepherd is here directly transferred from Jesus Christ to his ministers. 
But these “little shepherds” are reminded of the approaching manifes- 
tation of the Chief Shepherd who will impart the crown of glory (v. 4) 

r, by implication — chastise all unfaithfulness in his servants. This is the 


basis of the outspoken warning against all domineering and lust for 
) 


gain (vs 3). This suggests that the other mention of shepherd in the 
same epistle (I Peter 2 : 25) has a similar intent. Jesus Christ alone is the 
true Shepherd and Guardian (episkopos bishop !) of souls bishops 
on the earth can claim to be shepherds of the flock only when they walk 
in the steps of his patience and humility. 

[he last word on pastoral office in the church we find in St. Paul’s 
address to the Ephesian elders, Acts 20 : 28-30. Testifying that they have 
been granted by the Holy Spirit a special office as guardians (episkopoi 
bishops) within the flock, he reminds them of their obligation to wield 
this office as shepherds in the church with the greatest watchfulness, 
courage and loving devotion to the flock which the Lord obtained with 
his own blood. This admonition is given in view of the probability that 
very soon fierce wolves will invade the Church from the outside and 
confused and perverse men will arise within. In both cases teachers 
of errors, heretics of the Gnostic type, are certainly meant. In this 
emergency the active and even militant side of the image of the 
Shepherd as we know it from John 10; 11-13 has to come to the forefront 
in the work of the responsible leaders of the Church. 

In sum, not only Jesus Christ himself, but also those entrusted 


with special tasks and responsibilities, participate in the duties and 
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authority of the shepherd. But their standing 


as sh pherds is secondary, 
derivative from the great chief Shepherd ] 


sus Christ himself 


Only in constantly looking to him, yielding to his command and guid 


ance, following in the footsteps of his patience and humility and seeking 


with assiduous love the good of the flock can they prove themselves as 


good shepherds on the day when they will have to give account of theu 


work, and so obtain the unfading crown of glory when the chiel Sh -~pherd 


is manifest 





THE PEOPLE OF GOD 


by 


/ 


N. A. DAHL 


lo say that the church is the people of God is not simply to name one 
metaphor among other qualifications of the Church. The idea of the 
people of God is implied in the very conception of the Church: the 


ekklesia tou theou is the assembled /aos tou theou. In this sense already 


the people of Israel, assembled in the wilderness or in the temple, was 
the Church of God 

rhe Old Testament tells about God’s dealing with His people, and 
yet it points forward to a day in which a new covenant is inaugurated 
and the promise is fulfilled : “I will be your God and ye shall be my 
people.” ' The New Testament proclaims the fulfilment of the promises 
in Jesus Christ. The Gospel is the proclamation of Christ, not a pro- 
clamation about the Church. And yet, the Church, created by the Gos- 
pel, can be said to be implied in the Gospel itself. That Jesus is Christ, 
means that he is the annointed king of Israel, through whom the promises 
are fulfilled and the new covenant is inaugurated Those who belong to 
him and believe in him are therefore given a share in all the privileges 
granted to Israel, concentrated in the privilege of being the people of 
God. 

The Gospel is a message which calls for the personal response of 
faith, but the full implications of the Gospel can only be rightly under- 
stood within the context of the whole history of the people of God. 
Both the Christology and the soteriology and eschatology of the New 
Testament must be seen in relation to God’s dealing with His people. 
Che other metaphors applied to the Church may be said to be qualifi- 
cations of the basic conception of the people of God. Today the biblical 
idea of the people of God needs to be stressed, because the word “‘church”’ 
(and its equivalents in other modern languages) may be used in many 


ways and often causes associations of ideas which are not genuinely 
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biblical. We have to keep in mind that the Church of God is not a 
hierarchical institution or a public establishment, but the people gather- 
ing in the name of Jesus — even if the Church has never been without 
order and authorised ministers. On the other hand, the Church is not 
an association of individual believers, but the creation of God Who 


incorporates the individuals into His people. In the new covenant, the 


people of God is no more one nation among other nations ; it is called 
out of all nations into the kingdom of God. But the people of God, 
gathered for worship, is no more invisible in the new covenant than in 
the old one. 

In the Bible, the conception of the people of God is so fundamental, 
that the origin of the Christian Church and the whole development of a 
New Testament ecclesiology both can and must be seen against this 
background.' This does not, however, imply that ekklesia and laos 
theou are simply synonyms which are interchangeable without any differ 
ence of meaning. The word ekklesia sometimes (especially in Acts) has 
become a traditional term for the Church and the local churches, 
used without consciousness of its fuller theological implications. On 
the other hand, the word ekklesia means assembly, and implies the idea 
of the gathering, which is not inherent in the word /aos. As the ekklesia 
tou theou the Church is not simply the people of God, reorganised by 
Jesus, the Messiah. The basic idea is much more that it is the escha- 
tological community,? belonging to the kingdom of God, but already 
appearing on earth and assembling before God in the name of Jesus 
Christ. The word ekklesia can be used of the Church even when not 
actually gathered, but the Church exists only through the gathering 
around the preaching of the word and the celebration of the sacraments, 
by which the acts of God in Christ are commemorated and the eschato 
logical fulfilment is anticipated. It is therefore no matter of chance that 
the term ekklesia, and not laos theou, became the usual self-designation 
of the Christian church. 

In the New Testament the word /aos and the noun /srae/l are mostly 
reserved for the people of the old covenant. Correspondingly the Gentiles 


do not cease to be ethne when they are incorporated into the church 3 


' Cf. H. F. Hamitton: The People of d rd, 191 N.A. Dani: Da 
Volk Gottes (Oslo, 1941); A. Oepxs se (te rsioh, 1950) 

* Cf. | Enoch 38: 1: “The congregation of the ghteous shall appear 

’ Cf. the articles €xxAngia, €6vo lopanA and O<¢ it 1eologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, ed. G. Kittel 
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[hat full salvation has been given to the Gentiles does not need to be 
expressed by the statement that God has created a new people out of 
all nations. It corresponds better with Old Testament terminology 
to say simply that God has had mercy upon the Gentiles, and that they are 
to praise Him, together with His people (Rom. 15: 8-12). This seems 
to be the most ancient conception. Jesus himself was sent “‘unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Mt. 15: 24). He looked forward to 
the day on which many should come from the east and the west and sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of God (Mt. 8: I1, 
Lc. 13: 28). But in Israel he found the rock upon which his ekklesia 
was to be built ; with Simon Peter as the first representative of the dis- 
ciples, the eschatological assembly already began to be gathered. In the 
Lucan writings we nearly always find the duality: salvation both for the 
laos, Israel, and for the Gentiles. It may be said, “that God visited 
the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for His name” (Acts 15: 14, 
cf. 18: 10). But this /aos ex ethnon is here not the new people of the 
new covenant ; it is a people of the Gentiles which is added to the re- 
stored “tabernacle of David,” represented by the believers within Israel. 
The Lucan work aims at the conclusion that the Jews refused Christ, 
whereas the Gentiles accepted the salvation of God; but even so the 
formal contrast between “this people” and “the Gentiles” remains 
(Acts 28: 25-28). 

In the Fourth Gospel the word /aos is only to be found in the mouth 
of the Jewish High Priest (11: 50, 18: 14), but also here it is made 
quite clear that the earthly ministry of Jesus is restricted to Israel ; 
not until his exaltation shall he draw all men unto himself (12 : 20-23). 
Even if the traditional terminology is not used, the factual duality 
between Israel and Gentiles is preserved: “‘Jesus should die for the 
nation, and not for the nation only, but to gather into one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad.” (11: 51 f.) According to the highly 
spiritual Johannine idea, the Church is the congregation of all those, 
inside and outside Israel, who are “of the truth,” predisposed or, rather, 
predestined to believe, when they hear the voice of Jesus, whereas the 


unbelieving Jews are neither the sheep of Jesus nor the children of 


Abraham. The flock of disciples in Israel are the kernel, the sheep 


which are “of this fold,” unto whom those who are not of the fold of 
Israel shall be added, so that “there shall be one fold, one shepherd” 
(10: 16). In fact, these Johannine ideas come rather near to the teaching 


of Ephesians, that the Gentiles who were formerly “alienated from the 
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commonwealth of Israel” have been brought near in Chris 

One new man in himself, reconciling both (Jew and Gentile 

one body, and giving both access in one Spirit to the Father 

have become not Israelites but “fellow citizens with the 

“fellow heirs” and (sit venia verbo) “one body” and “fellow partakers 
of the promise” (Eph. 2: 11-22, 3: 6) 

In the New Testament, the historic Israel is not disregarded in the 
same way as it 1s in later writings, lik » Er > of Barnabas 
therefore necessary to distinguish between the general continuity between 
the Old Testament people and the ew Testament Church, and the 
explicit use of the term /aos theou, and its synonym as honorary 
names of the Church. In this strict nse, laos theou can be 
indicate one qualification of the Church among others. It ts 
always used in citations of, or allusions to, Old Testament passa; 
Ihe Church understands itself in the light of the Old Testament, and 
understands the Old Testament in the light of its own existence in Christ 

Ihe direct statement that the Church ts the /aos tou theou is found 
some characteristic types of contexts. First of all we have e Pauline 
doctrine of justification, stating that those who believe Christ are 
‘the sons of Abraham,” “‘Abraham’s seed”’ and “like Isaac, children of 


promise” (Gal. 3: 6-29, 4: 21-31, Rom. 4). In the same sense, the 


Apostle can apply the word of Hosea, “Those who were not my people 


I will call ‘my people’ ” to the Christian believers, th 
called not from the Jews only, but also from the Gentil 
In view of the contrast between faith and works of the law, and betwee 
spirit and flesh, he can even state : ““We are the circumcision” (Phil 
and apply the benediction “Peace upon the Israel of Gi 
versal Church (Gal. 6: 16).! 

According to Galatians, Christ himself is th 
Abraham.” It is in so far as they belong to Christ 
believers are also ““Abraham’s seed,” being all or 
26-30). (At this point it becomes clear how closely t le; peoy 
of God” and “‘body of Christ” are connected with each other.) It should 
also be observed how the blessing of Abraham, which comes upon the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ, is identified with the Holy Spirit (Gal. 3 
14). By bestowing his Spirit upon uncircumcised Gentil God ha 
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“sealed” them, accepted them as His own and granted them a share in 
the heritage of the world to come (Gal. 3 : 2-5, 4: 6-7, Il Cor. 1 : 20-22, 
Rom. 8). The manifestations of the Holy Spirit in the religious and 
moral life of the believers mark the existence of the Church as the /srael 
kata pneuma.' 

A thorough interpretation of the passages alluded to above would far 
exceed the limits of this article. But it is most important to draw attention 
to the close correlation between the doctrine of the Church and the 
doctrine of justification. Too often the inner unity between the two 
has been lost. Churches holding a high doctrine of the Church have 
forgotten that the Church lives by the righteousness of God alone, and 
has no righteousness of its own; and Churches stressing justification 
by faith have interpreted it in an individualistic way, making justi- 
fication a stage in a personal ordo salutis only. The social aspects of 
justification have been lost. In its actual, polemic intention, the Pauline 
doctrine stresses the equality and unity of Jews and Gentiles within the 
Churches. In consequence it condemns every idea of meritorious works 
and all human boasting before God. But that is not all : every division 
within the Church based upon differences of descent, race, nationality, 
social class and customs, implies a virtual denial of justification by 
faith alone, because human prerogatives are made a condition for church 
fellowship. (Cf. Gal. 2: 11-21 !) 

It is equally important to see how justification, in the New Testament, 
is inseparable from the activity of the Holy Spirit in the Church. The 
Spirit of God is known by the confession Kyrios lesous and by the 
imploring cry “Abba, Father’; but also the whole life of the Church 
should be a life in the spirit, manifesting itself in such fruits as love, 
joy and peace (Gal. 4-5, Rom. 8). Again, in the course of history, the 
spiritual life and experiences of individuals have too often lost their 
organic contact with the wholeness of the Church. It is a good thing 
that today we can see how these things are held together in the New 
Testament. It is, however, comparatively easy to reach exegetical consent 
upon that point. The really great thing would be, if the ecumenical 
encounter in the World Council could help each of the member Churches 
to regain more of the New Testament unity between Church, justification 
and life in the Spirit. 


* St. Paul does not actually use this expression, but cf. I Cor. 10: 18 with Gal. 4: 29. 
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In the texts which we have considered so far, the relation between 
Jews and Gentiles in the Church is discussed in one way or another. 
There are, however, also passages in which this problem is not actual, 
and where the Christian Church in simply said to be the /aos theou. 
This is the case already in Il Cor. 6: 14-7: 1, perhaps a pre-Pauline 
text, included in the Apostle’s letter. The centre of this text is a series of 
Old Testament quotations, concerning the people of God and its separa- 
tion from the Gentile world. (How St. Paul would have the exhortations 
interpreted, is made clear by I Cor. 5: 9-13 and other passages !). The 
point is that, being the people of God, the Christians should live in 
holiness. In a somewhat similar way, statements about the Church as 
God’s own people are used as a basis for moral exhortations both in 
litus 2: 11-14 and I Peter 2: 1-12. It seems rather likely that both 
passages reflect traditional homiletic patterns. Allusions to Old Testament 
texts like Ex. 19: 5-6 are used in order to make it clear to the Christian 
hearers what a privilege it is, that, through the atonement in Christ, 
they are now the people of God, that they may also understand the 
responsibility laid upon them, praise God for His great deeds and be 
zealous for good works 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the theme /aos theou is more fully 
developed in a “word of exhortation.” The doctrinal sections state 
that Christ, as the High Priest, has sanctified the people through his 
own blood, and inaugurated the new covenant. In addition to Psalm 110, 
the prophecy in Jer. 31 : 31-34 is of essential importance for the structure 
and argument in the central section of the Epistle (Heb. 8 : 6-13,9: 15 fl 
10: 15-18). The whole presentation of Christology serves as a basis for 
the exhortations ; the superiority of Christ over against the Old Testament 
priesthood demonstrates the superiority of the new covenant. Stull more 
than the Israelites, the members of the new covenant people must there 
fore take care, lest any of them in disobedience should disregard the 
privileges granted to them (Heb. 2: 1-4; 10: 19-31; 12: 18-28). With 
severe austerity the author stresses, that it is still true that “The Lord 
will judge His people” (10 : 30) 

The acts of God, by which the Church has been created, are seen 
both as a fulfilment of prophecy and as a higher antitype for the decisive 
events in the history of Israel. It is no more a question of historical 
rescue like that from Egypt; but on analogy with the old pattern, we 
find also in the New Testament that the people of God has been created 


by the great deeds of God's grace and is called to praise them, standing 
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both under His commands and under His promises. The situation of 
the Church in the world is analogous to that of Israel in the wilderness 
it has experienced God’s salvation and stands under His word, but its 
existence is still menaced by perils and temptations ; it has not yet entered 
the promised land, and must take care not to sin as the Israelites did 
(1 Cor. 10: 1-13; Heb. 3: 7-4: 11). The warnings addressed to the 
people of Israel are also to be heard by the new people. The Church has 
experienced a salvation of a higher order, but no more than Israel is it 
exempt from the judgment of God.' The situation may arise where the 
most severe Old Testament prophecies of doom should be applied 
to the people of the new covenant. Even within the new covenant, 
God remains the sovereign Lord of His people 

Like the Israel of old, the Church still has to wait for the definite 
fulfilment of the promises, without false security and without despair 
It looks forward to the day, in which God shall dwell among men, and 
they shall be His peoples (Rev. 21 : 3). Its situation in a word corresponds, 
not only to that of Israel wandering in the wilderness towards the land 
of promise, but also to that of the people called to leave Babylon (Rev. 18 : 
4). The models for the Christians are the patriarchs, who lived as 
“strangers and exiles on the earth” (Heb. 11: 13). In the present time, 
the members of the new people are living in dispersion ; as aliens, they 
Should maintain good conduct, even if they have to suffer afflictions 
(Jas. 1: 1, 1 Pet. 1: 1; 2: 11 f.). These biblical images must be kept 
in mind when we speak about the Church and the world. But they 
should not be isolated, as if the /aos theou in the new covenant were 
simply a group of individuals, rescued out of the world. By electing 
and guiding His people, God reveals himself as the Creator and Lord of 
the whole universe. The new covenant and the new people mark the 
beginning of a new creation and a new humanity (Rom. 5: 12 ff., 
8: I8ff.). The “first-fruits” represent the provinces ; only in the light 
of this idea of representation does the missionary strategy of the Apostle 
Paul become understandable. It does violence to the Bible, if we think 
of any particular Christian nation as “God’s own people” ; but it is not 
illegitimate to think that, even in the new covenant, God is dealing 
with the nations, carrying through His plans. 

Che biblical theme “the people of God” is thus both the general 


background for the idea of the Church, and a particular aspect of it. 


Ct. W. A. Visser ‘t Hoort The Renewal of the Church (London, 1956), p. 36-48. 
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That the term /aos theou remains an honorary name for Israel and 
applied at the same time to the Christian Church, is a sign of th problem 


with which St. Paul is dealing in Rom. 9-11. The main tl ;, the devel 


opment of which is interrupted by several digre but which is 
always taken up again, is that “it is not as though the word of God had 
failed” (Rom. 9: 6).' God has not rejected His peop iremnant chosen 
by grace is left in the present tin and, at the end, all Israel will be 
saved (11 : 1, 5, 26). Through the failure of Israel, salvation came to the 
Gentiles, and that is the hope of the Apostle the 1 on among the 
Gentiles will lead to the salvation of Israel. The fate of Israel is, thus, a 


testimony both to the freedom and the fidelity of God in His dealing 
with His people. This should be kept in mind when we try to int rpret 
n our own day. At the sam 


the history of the Church, and the situation . 
time we are reminded that we cannot deal with the Church as the p opk 


of God, without facing the question of Israel. In view of the Church’s 
attitude to Israel during the centuries, the Apostle’s warning against 
boasting, pride and self-sufficiency on the part of Gentile Christians 
(Rom. 11 : 16 ff.) sound in our ears like a word of doom 

In the life of St. Paul, theological thinking and missionary action 
are but two aspects of the same apostolic vocation. That his mission 
among the Gentiles does not mean that he has turned | back on his 
own people is made clear, not only by the thoughts of Rom. 9-11, but 


also by the service which he with great efforts made his Gentile Church 


render to the saints in Jerusalem (I] Cor. 8-9, Rom. | 5-33). The 
gift should not only supply the material needs, but also testify to the 
unity of Gentiles and Jews within the Church. TI prototype of all 
inter-church aid may be mentioned here in conclusio rder to show 
how ecumenical thinking and ecumenical action should go together 


among the people of God 
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RECENT STATEMENTS BY THE OFFICERS 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


On November 2, 1956, the Officers of the World Council of Churches issued 
the following statement 


“The Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee and the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches request all member 
churches of the Council in this grave situation in the Middle East to remember 
what the churches said together about international order and most recently 
it the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston. They 
direct particular attention to the passages in the Evanston Report where the 
churches state that no nation in an international dispute has the right to be 
judge in its own cause, where they call upon the nations to pledge that they 
will refrain from the threat or the use of force against the territorial integrity 
of any state, and where they affirm that any measures to deter or combat 
aggression should conform to the requirements of the United Nations Charter 
Chey finally ask the churches to pray to Almighty God that He will guide the 


governments and the peoples in the ways of justice and peac« 


FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, Chairman of the Central Committee 
Ernest A. Payne, Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee 
W. A. Visser ’T Hoorr, General Secretary 


II 


On November 5, 1956, the Officers of the World Council of Churches issued 
the following statement 

“Chrisuans throughout the world are profoundly shocked and sorrow 
stricken at the tragic reversal suffered by the Hungarian people, who had 
clearly asserted their desire for freedom and independence in national and 
church lift Ihe Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches and the Council’s General Secretary call to 
the attention of the member churches the immediate relevance of certain state 
ments in the appeal to churches and governments adopted by the Evanston 
Assembly. They refer particularly to the claim that fear and suspicion cannot 
be replaced by respect and trust unless powerful nations remove the yoke 


which now prevents other nations and peoples from freely determining their 
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own government and form of society. We urge the member churches to 
continue to seek this objective. As also stated at Evanston, Christians must 
stand together with all who, in the struggle for freedom, suffer pain and trial 
Our unity in this followship will remain unbroken whatever happens and will 
also find expression in prayer for the people of Hungary in their hour of trial 


and for the churches in their witness to our crucified and risen Lord.” 


FRANKLIN CLARK Fry, Chairman of the Central Committee 
Ernest A. PAYNE, Vice-Chairman of the Central Committ 
W. A. Visser "tT Hoorr, General Secretary 


THE WORLD COUNCIL 
AND THE AREAS OF RAPID SOCIAL CHANGI 


The real effectiveness of the World Council’s three year study of The 


Common Christian Respon ibility Toward Areas of Rapid Social Change will 


depend on the extent to which it contributes to and ts taken up by the church 
and Christian groups in the areas where the changes are taking place. Th 
tudy must also enlist the interest of the churches in the West, sir the polic’ 
of their countries may be crucial for the future social dev opment of areas ol 
Asia, Africa and Latin America which ar eeking chat However, tl 
following is a brief report on the development of the programme in the ar 

of rapid change and the impact it is having in many countri [ iding those 


where the World Council has relatively few member chu 


Asia 

In Asia the work is under the immediate supe { ir A taff 
Consultant, Mr. M. M. Thomas of Travancore, India. National study pr 
prammes have been organised in five countri ind | gaitiol i I Ol 
regional conferences on the issues of rapid social char re planned. TI 
first of these regional meetu conference of Christ from t 
independent countries of South | \ will t din S r (Sumatra) 
Indonesia, March 12-I¢ It wall | po red by tl N Council 
Churches of Indonesia in cooperation ith the Di ol f Stud 
World Council of Churcl Phe tentats programme i ( n of 
the following issues: (1) theological foundations of Cl ocial 1 
ibility ; (2) ethical foundations of parliamentary democracy 1 Christian 
participation in politics ; (3) the goals of social and ono d lopment 
and the task of tl churcl especially 1 I ito to V development 
(4) problems of national independence and interdepend 1 tl mpact of 
the West. It 1s hoped that as a follow-up of this confer i second reviona 


meeting covering East Asia will take place in 195+ 
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The dev lopment of study on the issues of rapid social change in pecific 


India : The National Christian Council of India, in cooperation with the 


World Counc Department on Church and Society, sponsored a study 
conferen in Bombay from January 3rd - 6th 1956 on the responsibility of 
the churcl in Indian society As a result of this conference a three-year 
programme of work on the social issues confronting Christians in India has 


been initiated by the Christian Councils’ Committee on Ecumenical Study 
\ Christian Consultation on the Pattern of Rural Community Development 
was held at Allahabad in September 1956, bringing together rural workers, 


rural and agricultural economists, and rural sociologists together with sociol- 


{ tLneolovian and church leaders In December 1956, there will be a 
conference on Dynamic Democracy, Planning and Economic Development for 
teachers of economics and politics from Christian and non-Christian colleges 
together with political leaders 

[his programme ts also benefitting from the publications of the Committee 
for Literature on Social Concerns, including extremely well-prepared study 
booklets on such themes as India’s Quest for Democracy, The Cultural Founda- 
tions of Democracy and especially the latest publication on The Political Out 


look in India Today 


Indonesia : Following visits from the World Council secretariat, the National 
Council of Churches of Indonesia, has expressed its keen interest in sharing in 
the ecumenical study of rapid social change As one of the ecumenical visitors 
to Indonesia has written 

“There is no need to convince anyone in Indonesia about the reality and 
importance of rapid social change. The facts speak too clearly. Djakarta, 
before the war a city of some 800,000 has now about 3 million inhabitants 


) 


Who are these new millions of city dweller All men and women coming 
from primitive communal village life. There is a vast new class of uprooted 
industrial worker There is the vast scheme of transmigration (mostly of 
Javanese to other islands) There is the student problem (hundreds of Batak 

idents in Djakarta and Djokja). The old communal systems are breaking up 
No one can see clearly what is to replace them.” 

Indonesian Christians emphasise the need for study which leads to action 
Ihe General Assembly of the National Council of Churches in Indonesia, 
which met in July 1956, was preceded by a two-day consultation on the social 
mission of the Church. At this meeting a study programme related to the rapid 
ocial change study was drawn up and later adopted by the General Assembly 

Ihe Indonesian churches wish to give special attention to (1) the meaning 
of the religious neutral (secular) state ; (2) the Christian answer to commu- 


nism ; (3) the raising of the standards of village life ; (4) the problems of indus 
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Church and lay leaders report that all the issues as outlined in the World 
Council programme are important subjects for discussions by Christians in 
Africa. Urbanisation, rural reconstruction, national economic and social 
development, nationalism, and the impact of the West on these countries are 
all subjects of Christian concern 

Owing to the shortage of staff and financial resources it has taken longer 
to develop a programme in Africa than in other areas. The first year has been 
spent largely in consultation with churches in various countries in an effort to 
work out the right methods of organising and conducting the programme 
However the main outlines of the programme are now almost complete, and 
are as follows 

Dr. John Karefa-Smart of Sierra Leone is serving for 18 months as staff 
consultant for the study in West and Central Africa, and specific study pro- 


jects are being launched in the following areas: 


Liberia ; An enquiry will be carried on for one year with the help of a 
visiting research sociologist and economist working in the country for three 
months, and cooperating with the local churches and Christian leaders in 


developing an investigation of Christian responsibility in society 


Gold Coast ; A project to study the role of the churches in relation to 
rapid social change will be undertaken by the Christian Council of the Gold 
Coast in cooperation with the World Council of Churches. It is expected that 
the sociological research for this project will be under the direction of Prof 
K. A. Busia, head of the Department of Sociology of the University College 
of the Gold Coast 


Cameroons : Plans are nearly complete for a study to be jointly sponsored 
by the Federation of Protestant Missions of the Cameroons and the World 
Council of Churches. Mr. Thomas Ekollo, a young African pastor will direct 


this study, which ts to start on January Ist, 1957 and continue for a year 


Vorthern Rhodesia ; A study of the social and economic changes resulting 
from the industrial development in the Copper Belt area of Northern Rhodesia 
will be undertaken by the Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia in relation 
to the World Council study. It is expected that this study, which will also 


continue for a year, should begin officially about March Ist 


Sierra Leone The faculties of economics, sociology and theology of 
Fourah Bay College in Freetown are planning together to set up a study of 
rapid social change in Sierra Leone. This project will be conducted with the 
help of Dr. John Karefa-Smart 


Kenya : The Christian Council of Kenya has already begun to participate 
in the rapid social change study and a special group, formed by the late 


Dr. Morrison is following up this programme in Kenya 
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The Union of South Africa : The Churches of the Union of South Africa 
are also interested in sharing in the study and are setting up as pecial com 
mittee for the study of problems of social change in South Africa. Some of its 


members are to be selected by the Dutch Reformed Churches and by the 


Christian Council of South Africa, with provision also for representatives of 


the Bantu Christian community of South Africa 


The Near East 


Ecumenical study on rapid social change is of special relevan 
situation of the churches in the Near East, which are going through 
period of tension and conflict. Plans had been made for two study groups 
in the Lebanon and one in Egypt. Since the conflict in the Middle Eas 
has been heard of the work of these groups. There i 
they are continuing to meet, and that a strong conti 
logians from the Coptic and Orthodox churches are participating 

If political conditions permit, it is planned lda rional consultation 
on social questions in the Middle East in the fal 1957 ar ll scale study 


conference in the summer of 1958, in the 


Latin America 


In Latin America, work has thus far been 
ecumenical conference on social questions to be ld i if America took 


place in Brazil, November 15-19, 1955. It was sponsored b roup of lead 
ing churchmen representing the principal Protestant Or itions in Brazil 
and was held in cooperation with the World Counc! Cc] nt on Church 
and Society. Prof. Hahn of the theological faculty of t y of Heidel 
berg and Dr. de Vries, the chairman of the Departme: ur oci 
attended this meeting as World Council participant 
with two issues in particular : Biblical and theolog 
{ction in Society, and The Social, Economic and 

The conference resulted in the organisation « 
and Society within the Confederation of Evar 
within this Commission three working committ 
promote study and action on three top! (1) ¢ 
political life ; (2) Rural problems ; (3) Industrial d 
trial worker. A fourth committee on Social Service 
been added These committee ire making good use 
rapid social change. Mr. Waldo Cesar is the executiy 
Commission on Church and Society 

The working committees in Brazil have n making pla nd preparing 
for a Second National Conference on Christian Social Responsibility to be 


f 
held from February 4th-8th, 1957 
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lo promote contact with other churches in Latin America, it is planned 
that during the spring of 1957 a survey visit will be made by the executive 


cretary of the Department on Church and Society to Argentina, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Mexico 


It will be evident from this brief review that the study of rapid social change 
has been received with much interest and enthusiasm in the churches of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America and that it is providing these churches with a much- 
needed opportunity to participate actively in the ecumenical study on social 
questions. By these means it is also helping Christians in those areas to realise 


their role in the whole ecumenical enterprise 


PAUL ABRECHT 


ECUMENICAL WORK CAMPS — AN EXPRESSION 
OF THE PERMANENT OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCHES 
FO INTER-CHURCH AID AND ECUMENICAL ACTION 


In 1956, the total number of young people who have participated in ecu 
menical work camps during the past ten years reaches 6000, and the number 
of camps 220. The programme, which began in Europe on the initiative of the 
Congregational Christian Service Committee (U.S.A.) has developed and 
expanded into over thirty countries around the world. Now an integral part 
of the work of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees and 
the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches, ecumenical work 
camps have won for themselves a significant place in the youth work and the 
on-going life of the churches, and in the ecumenical movement 

In any assessment of the programme, certain features are to be noticed in 
its development these past years 


|. Ecumenical work camps were not long contained in Europe The 


idea spread rapidly, and the past few years have seen a steady rise of enthu- 


lasm for ecumenical work camps in Asia, and growing interest in Africa and 
Latin America. Special emphasis has been given through training camps in 
principles and techniques to Southeast Asia, South America and the Middle 
East. During the thr easons 1954-56, sixteen new countries were added to 
i¢ list of those where the Youth Department has sponsored work camps 
In 1956, almost half of the total number of camps take place in countries out- 
side Europ At the same time as this development takes place, the pro 
gramme continues to become more and more firmly rooted in European Church 


lite, more appreciated and understood 
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the nature of the project for a work camp in that community should be based 
on an evaluation of the most critical need. Although in the majority of cases 
the need for some material construction continues to be the reason for an 
ecumenical work camp, there is an increasing demand for community service 
projects. Thus, the building of a bell-tower and church in a town in Sweden, 
where the people felt no need for a church, prepared the way for another camp 
in which campers sought to meet the social need through factory work and the 
organisation of a kindergarten 

Likewise, there is a growing concern that ecumenical work camps should 
be, more than in the past, an expression of Christian social outreach. Many 
would feel that one of the tasks of such camps Is to draw the attention of 
campers as representatives of their churches towards a new responsibility in 
society, and to make those outside the camp and the Church realise that being 
a Christian does not mean being more interested in parish life and Church- 
going than in the social problems and needs of our time. It is gratifying to see 
the growing number of camp projects where the work is not so much with 
churches and church-related institutions, but with people that have no direct 
relationship with the Christian Church. An analysis of camp projects in 1956 
reveals that this is more true outside Europe than in the European programme 

3}. International work camps first began after World War I as a means of 
bringing young people together in the interests of international understanding, 
peace and reconstruction. Ecumenical work camps came into being after the 
second World War for similar reasons, but also because of the need for prac- 
tical ecumenical service by youth. As the programme became more closely 
linked with church youth movements and entered into the stream of ecumenical 
thinking and action, a certain distinct quality about ecumenical work camps as 
sponsored by the WCC Youth Department developed. This gives them a 
special place in the total work camp movement today, distinguishing them 
from camps sponsored by other church groups or secular organisations. This 
character 1s seen in that WCC work camps have proved themselves to be one 
of the most effective forms of ecumenical training for youth and of ecumenical 
interpretation to the churches. In these camps, young Christians have an 
opportunity to share actively in the ecumenical movement and to further their 
understanding of its nature and significance 

Here, in a small community, a microcosm of the ecumenical movement 
and the world-wide Christian fellowship, reflecting its unity and diversity, 
young people can see that the Oikoumene is more than “pan-Protestantism”’, 
more than a vague spiritual unity or shallow interdenominationalism and 1s 
deeper than international Christian solidarity or an interest in what is Christian- 
from-another-country. WCC concerns are reflected in the camp life and dis- 
cussions, and young people experience, in a very practical way, the joys and 


difficulties, the work and thinking of the ecumenical movement. Faith and 
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r mission Phu World Council of Churches work camps provide an 


xcellent instrument for the training of a new generation of ecumenical leaders 
For others, who come in need of a clearer understanding of their faith and 
ersonal vocation perhaps as nominal Christians, seeking to know Jesus 


hrist, the camp and its common life of work and worship, study and fellow 


the channel through which God speaks to them and works in 


lians may participate in ecumenical work camps, hoping 
ind what Christianity 1 or eager to meet young Christians and to 
in this wa Some have been converted to the Christian faith 
in which they have shared the life of a Christian 

meaning of Christian love and service 
nt of the ecumenical work camp programme that 
‘-d groups of Christians only, but that they 
in this way and who are willing to 
character! of an ecumenical work camp. “An ecumenical 
work camp Is a group of young people from various racial, national and Church 
roups who ha voluntarily chosen to li together ina ¢ hristian atmosphere 
imple unskilled work on a project of vital Christian concern. Some of 
may do this work as a witn to their Christian faith. Others 
eking nN I I hich to build their lives The 
camp is not preg so-called ‘Church’ youth from 
hurch’ youth, but to off an alive and propelling faith 
the Lordship of Jesus ¢ st and the implications which this faith makes to 


young person W< ! dge Christ’s leader hip over th 


entire life of 

camp. Our obed { im 1s expressed through common work and 

r. through which w y find a deep and real brotherhood. We would 

se Camp | those who really desire to work and live in such a 
(Statement of Policy, 1950.) 

il work imps are an excellent medium for this encounter 


ind non-church youth, which can be a very healthy o1 


rit 


for both sides. Work campers cannot escape their evangelistic 


and became a self-centred group One ol t tasks for the future 
open ind ncourave tt is CONVersallol between ¢ hurch and 
ime time maintaining the Christian atmosphere essential 


fulfilment of the ¢ imps task in the ecumenical movement 


There is a job unfinished. World Council of Churches work camps have 


much work to do. There are many more countries where this form of ecume 


nical encounter and service would be valuable. There are many more situa- 


tions where ecumenical work camps could do a needed job in areas of 
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ANGLICAN AND OLD CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
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3. Intercommunion does not require from either Communion the 
acceptance of all doctrinal opinions, sacramental devotions, or liturgical 
practices characteristic of the other, but implies that each believes the other 
to hold all the essentials of the Christian Faith.”’! 

That was 25 years ago. The decision of the Episcopal Synod of the Old 
Catholic Churches united in the Union of Utrecht was binding upon the 
Churches which belonged to that Union However, the Polish National 
Catholic Church in America, which is a member of the Union, ratified the 
Act of 1931 by a decision of its General Synod in October 1946, and in July 
1947 it came to an agreement with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A. as to how these resolutions should be territorially defined for their 
two Churches *. Since then, all the Old Catholic Churches in the Union of 
Utrecht have been in intercommunion with the Anglican Communion. For 
their part the Convocations of Canterbury and York gave their approval 
in 1932 to intercommunion with the Old Catholic Churches in the Union 
of Utrecht, and their example was followed by the other Churches within 
the Anglican Communion in due course 3 

The author discusses the meaning of the Bonn Agreement of July, 1931, 
the basis of the intercommunion between the two Communions his agree 
ments 1s as follows 

“I. Each Communion recognizes the catholicity and independence of 
the other, and maintains its own 
Each Communion agrees to permit members of the other Communion 
to participate in the Sacraments 
‘3. Intercommunion does not require from either Communion the 

acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental devotion, or liturgical 

practice characteristic of the other, but implies that each believes 


the other to hold all the essentials of the Christian Faith.” 


Bishop Neill rightly comments that the Bonn Agreement of 1931 is “the 
one example in the West of intercommunion between a Church which passed 
through the crisis of the Reformation in the 16th century and another which, 


though in a sense it has had its own reformation, escaped the perturbations 


' See IKZ 1931 pp 161/162 


Bishop Bet Documents on Christian Ur 
1948 pp. 60-63 


ity, third series, Oxford University Press 


THEeopoRE ANDREWS: The Polish Nation 
IKZ 1947, pp. 266 ff 
* Bett, loc. cit 


Bishop Newt in A History of the Ecumenical Movement, SPCK, 1954, p. 470 


il Catholic Church, SPCK, 1953, pp. 88 ff 
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of that difficult time.” ! glar at the forms of intercommunion at present 
in practice will enable us to understand what it involves, and to realise better 
the theological implications of the 1931 agreemer 

With the theologians at the Lund Conference in we can discern 
seven different ways in which intercommunion is practised in Christendom 
today, if the term “intercommunion” is extended to cover open communion,” 


restricted or unrestricted, etc.* Let us bear in mind that in their definition 


these may be shades of diff 


rence in these practices, and that they may prove 
complementary to one another. Let us confine ourselves to what is essential 

1. The full union of Churches which are organically different but confes 
sionally united for example, Orthodox, Lutherans, Reformed, et in 
~. imilies 

Intercelebration, and hence also intercommunion, tween Churches 

which are more or less related to one anothe fes or example 
the Lutherans and Reformed in France 

3. Intercommunion between Churche ler rig for example 
between Anglicans and Old Catholics hall co point 

Open communion between Churches whic! 
Churches and other confessions to their communion ta vithout further 
formality. This is the practice adopted by the urch wi long to the 
World Presbyterian Alliance today 

5. Open communion between two ( 
Reformed Church and certain Lutheran 


6 Open communion restricted to cas¢ ne y¥, when there 1s no 


practical possibility for Christians to receiv i especially Holy 


Communion, in their own Church. Thi pract whicl lled “economy 


is being applied more and more nowadays 
7. Closed communion, * communion | 
same Church. But this is no longer a question 
internal communio! Whatev ’ thou 
all support the view of the theol 
“We regard sacramental interc 
factory Church unity , 
Intercommunion betw 
the 2nd and 3rd of tl 
to intercommunion betwec 
munion has in fact been arrar 


it means that all the Sacrament 
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by any member of either Communion, without restriction of place or cir- 
cumstan Furthermore any member of the clergy of either Church can 
celebrate at the altar of the other: the consent of the local priest or bi hop 
is of course required, but in principle this right 1s granted. However, thi 
intercommunion and this intercelebration do not imply full union in faith 
nor organic fusion, because each Communion retains its own doctrinal 
opinion icramental devotions and liturgical practices, and its individual 
independence Neither will intervene in the affairs of the other ; the member 
of the Anglican Episcopacy do not form part of the Episcopal Synod of the 
Old Catholic Church nor are the Old Catholic Bishops members of th 
Lambeth Conference 

Except for granting permission to participate in their Sacraments to 
Orthodox Christian who are unable to receive the Sacraments from an 
Orthodox priest ', the Old Catholic Churches approve only of the full inter 
ommunion and full intercelebration which they have so far established with 
the Anglican Communion. For their constant doctrine is that intercommunion 
must be based, as in 1931, on the reciprocal recognition of catholicity, which 


include apostolicily They therefore have a deep tendency to union rather 


than to intercommunion Consequently intercommunion implies inter 


celebration, which explains why they usually speak of intercommunion and 
not of intercelebration. This explains the following Old Catholic comment on 
the Bonn agreement : ““A Church ts Catholic if it keeps untainted the d positum 
fidei that has been transmitted to the apostles. A Church cannot be called 
Catholic unless there is a continuity between this Church and the Church 
of the apostles. This unity with the Church of the first centuries is manifest 


in creed, liturgy, and orders These three elements cannot exist separate 


from each other: they belong to each other and cannot be severed The 

bishop maintains liturgical pureness and at the same time propagates thi 
ith Therefore this office is essential for a Catholic Church 

The Anglican position is more difficult to define. In actual fact, if not 

with justification *, the Churches in the Anglican Communion practise 

form of intercommunion Although Anglicanism is not a 

ind although the Lambeth Conference has far 

iuthority than the Episcopal Synod has in the Old Catholic Church, its 


cour in full union. They practise intercommunion 
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doctrine of the primary value of the Scriptures, in accordance with the general 
spirit of Old Catholicism, and as expressed also in Articles VI and XX of the 


“Articles of Religion’’ ; while the year before, in London, the Anglicans had 


admitted the interpretative value of Tradition in relation to Scripture 1 Is 


not the position of both in conformity with a patristic constant and with 
the initial data of the Commonitorium of St. Vincent of Lerins? Does not 
the famous E. Du Pin (1657-1719) in his Commonitorium on the 39 Articles, 
argue on analogous lines?* And is it not the duty and also the privilege of the 
Old Catholics, the Orthodox and the Anglicans to defend and illustrate the 
evidential value of Tradition in the thought of the Fathers as opposed to 
the deductive and speculative meaning which it acquired among the Scholastics 

a meaning involving definitions of dogma proper to the Roman Catholic 
Church ?* In the same way, when the Bishop of Deventer stated that the 
four first Ecumenical Councils were of greater importance than the three 
which followed *, was he not inciting his listeners at the same time to consider 
the value of the three others? Or again, when the Old Catholics, supported 
by Tradition, agree to give the first place to baptism and the eucharist, are 
they not thereby pledging the Anglicans not to depreciate the other five 
Sacraments ?° Thus the notion of catholicity, which was the basis of the 
intercommunion of 1931, 1 remember, assumes a meaning which is open 
and enriching. “Open” does not mean “‘vague.”’ On the contrary : realising 
that there can be no true apostolicity without true catholicity, the Anglicans 
are all the more prudent in their negotiations with Churches which not only 
have no Bishops, but which have no feeling for Catholic doctrine which 
has a genuinely scriptural basis. The Anglicans know that there are limits 
which they cannot pass without compromising their intercommunion with 
us, and without upsetting the balance within their own Church. On the other 
hand the Old Catholics are led to recognise that there can be no true catholicity 
without real (not merely external) apostolicity, 1.¢. without evangelistic 
mission. Far from contradicting and impoverishing one another, therefore, 
the Catholic contribution and the evangelical influence are producing fruitful 
idjustments here 

lo sum up in conclusion: the theological development of the intercom- 
munion of 1931 will have to develop along the lines of a broader and yet 
clearer definition of the concept of catholicity on which it is based. I cannot 


predict the results of this, but I can indicate what goal is to be desired : final 


IKZ pp. 156f. and 143f 
* Cf. NorMANn Sykes in A History of the Ecumenical Movement, p. 156 
' See, for instance, the notes of P. F. Cayré: L’Assomption et la méthode doctrinale 
en théologie in L’ Année théologique, Paris, 1950, Part Il, pp 213-228 
* “*IKZ,” 1931, p. 157 
P “IKZ | 


925, p. 7; Cathéchisme catholique-chrétien, III, 
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its own constitution with fear and trembling. I say that for this reason. You 


know Archbishop Temple’s famous description of the ecumenical movement 


is the great new fact of our time ; its truth has been borne out by the remarkable 
achievement of the World Council of Churches. But recently, alongside this 
eat inter-church movement, something else has been happening The 


Lutherar the Presbyterians, the Bapti ts for instance, have become more 


iware of themselves as world communit! Ihe Anglican Church has been 
increasing the usefulness of its Lambeth Conferences. And so too Methodism 
is tidying up and improving its world organisation. That does not mean that 
we ar contracting out of the ecumenical movement or ganging up agall 
other Christian communions but just what we are doing has not been 
hoped that this conference might provide at least part of the ansv 
hink it did; and so at this point I will turn from what 


to what did happen. To my mind three interesting and 


important issues forced themselves on our attention. The first was this World 


Methodism | have been talking about. From the member ship of the Confer 


ence and from the names of the speake rs it was difficult to avoid the impr 


ion that World Methodism is dominated by the English-speaking peopl! 


Even though forty-four nations were represented, the largest delegations were 


from the United States, Great Britain, Australasia and Canada. Even del 


it from other areas of t world were, so to speak, within tl orbit of 


rik ‘ 
Anglo-American Christianity. Anyone who had attended an ecumenical cor 


ference would have noticed two differences : there was no large block of repr 


ntatives from the continent of | urope ; and the delegations from Asia and 


Africa were small and silent. Now the European Methodist churches are very 

nall and their theological contribution has not yet developed in a distinct 
is a certain lack of balance in the conference. American 

s, [think, often make their most powerful contribution when brought 

face to face with the continental theological tradition. Out of such an 

ment really exciting ideas and projects can emerge ; but as it is Methodisn 

two great branche the British and (overwhelmingly bigger) the Amer 

I would like to pay a tribute to the members of this very large and influential 

church for they gave a generous and indeed enthusiastic hearin 

from Britain and to the younger members of the Methodist family. There was 

no lack of charity, simply a lack of balance because the Methodist church is 

what itis. For this if for no other reason Methodists must ask themselves : can 

we. by ourselves alone. claim to offer the wholeness of the Church: or must 


we imperatively join with other Christians 


I mentioned that Asian and African delegates (and perhaps | should add 


even South Americans) were not very forthcoming. By contrast recent ecu 


menical gatherings have led us to expect forceful and often decisive contribu 


tions from these younger churches his does not mean that there are few 
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I come now to the third main issue. It is, rather surprisingly, a demand 
that Methodist theologians should get on with their job. It has come to be too 
easily assumed not simply by other Christians but by Methodists them- 
selves that we are an un-theological people, we caricature ourselves as a 
warm heart invigorating a complex but flabby anatomy. The truth of the 
matter is that we are living on concealed theological assumptions — concealed 
often from ourselves. It is the duty of our theologians to put these assump- 
tions into words, to bring them into a coherent whole, to test them by the 
standards of scripture, and to measure them alongside the great Catholic and 
Reformed traditions 

So then the Conference told our preachers and theologians to give special 
study to three themes and then set them out so that we ourselves and other 
Christians can know what our tradition contains. The three themes are (1) the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit and perfect love ; (2) the doctrine of the Christian 
ministry ; and (3) the doctrine of creation, particularly in relation to science 
and the arts 

lhe first one, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and perfect love, draws atten- 
tion to Methodist spirituality. Whenever we have been true to the original 
impulse that gave rise to Methodism we have been concerned with the prac- 
tical consequences of becoming a Christian and being a Christian. Sometimes 
this has made our religion too subjective ; sometimes we have become narrow 
and censorious. But not infrequently, in our two hundred years, we have 
developed a well-balanced saintliness as the mark of ordinary church mem- 
bership. We have believed and taught that this is the way not only for the 
spiritually gifted but for everyone ; and now we want to know how this ideal 
is rooted in God's self-giving to us, that is in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

As far as the ministry is concerned, Methodism has been guided by prac- 
tical needs though, we believe, within the limits set by biblical teaching. 
Consequently some large variations have arisen — partly from geographical and 
social causes — between the British and American ministries. For example 
the lay ministry which appears to be an essential part of British Methodism has 
scarcely any significance in the American Church ; and the authority to tell 
ministers where they must go (to station them as we say) is exercised here by 
the annual Conference, but in America by the Bishops. In this situation what 
are the basic assumptions about the ministry ? What importance do we attach 
to history and tradition, and how do we view truth and authority’? We owe 
it to ourselves to get this clear and indeed to Anglicans with whom we are 
carrying on conversations about inter-communion 

The third theme the doctrine of creation is rather a new one for 
Methodists to be concerned about, though it is about time we were. The stimu- 


lus came largely from a very remarkable lecture on ‘“‘Nuclear Knowledge and 


Christian Responsibility.” This was not a case of Christians being scared by a 
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mushroom-shaped cloud, but a growing sense of responsibility towards 


whole areas of life represented by science and the arts towards which in 


the past we have been too insensitive and too negative. We have set ourselves 


therefore a practical and a theological task ; and that ts quite a healthy result 


for a world conference 


KENNETH GRAYSTON 
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Involvement 


When there is a crisis of international dimensions the World Council i 
automatically involved, and that in various wa 

/t is involved through its member churches in the countries directly concerned 
/t must share in the concerns, the anxieties, and often, very especially in the 
present crisis, in the suffering of those church 

It is involved because such a crisis has a real bearing on the relationshis 
hetween its member churche Ecumenical fellowship is not meant to be fellow 
/ for undisturbed periods alone. It is meant to prove its reality when there | 
tension or open conflict between the nation 


It is involved because it is called to minister to the needs of church members 


ind other ho hecome the victims of the situation 

kinally, it is involved because it is the organ through which the churches have 
proclaimed specific principles concernine international relation If and when 
these principles are at stake, the World Council must restate them in relation to 


the actual conflicts between the peoples, so that it may help in focussing and 


rystallising the attitudes of the churches and their members 


Action 
The actions taken during the present crisis have been the following 
We have been in close contact with the member churches most concerned. In 
te of difficulties of communication it has fortunately been possible to remain 
n touch with the churches in Hungary, Messages have been exchanged th 


he churches in Egypt. There has been a good deal of conversation with the 
Aurche of krance and Britain 


j 


Immediat after the outbreak of the Suez crisis the officers of the Council 


ued a statement reminding the churches of pronouncements made by the 

Second Assembly which were directly relevant to the intervention of the French 
and British governments in Egypt 

igain when the Russian army began its attack on the workers and students 

in Budape { who had convincingly demon trated their de sire for freedom, the 

officers issued a statement re-emphasising the very clear common convictions of 

the churches assembled at Evanston about the right of nations to determine their 


own vovernment and form of societ\ The two statements were also sent to 
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relationships. Churches and individual church members must demonstrate in 
their concrete decisions and attitudes that they take these statements seriously 
for which the churches have accepted responsibility together 

In the fourth place, an ecumenical position is one which takes account of 
differing positions within the ecumenical movement. For ecumenism begins with 
listening to other members of the fellowship. The truly ecumenical attitude is 
one taken after one has weighed and considered what others have to say from 
their Christian standpoint 

How ecumenical have we all been in this crisis? There is much to be thank- 
ful for. There has been a genuine concern for some of the churches most direct) 
involved which has expressed itself in many concrete ways. Again voices have not 
heen lacking which have shown that the churches and their leaders do not merel 
reflect official opinion or national sentiment, which have reminded the nations 
concerned of principles and convictions which transcend purely political con- 
siderations, and which have demonstrated deep concern for the effect of the 
actions of their government on the life of other countries and other churches 

On the other hand it must also be stated quite openly that we have in man) 
respects failed to give a convincing demonstration of the relevance of the ecume- 
nical movement for the international situation. Not only has there been deep 
division of opinion between Christians, but in many cases opinions have been 
expressed without thinking sufficiently of the consequences for people in other 
countries affected, and without taking into consideration the stand which the 
churches had taken together. At the same time we have not had as much conver 
sation between the churches of different countries concerned as we should have 
had in an hour of such great danger and such great misunderstandings. The 
need for a frank exchange of opinion between the younger churches and the 
other churches is particularly urgent 

There is therefore every reason to ask ourselves why there is still such a dis- 
crepancy between our ecumenical affirmations and our practice, and to discover 
how we can help each other in developing an ecumenism strong and deep enough 


to guide us in times of crisis 


Churches in the Storm Centres 


Our first and foremost concern in this situation must be concern for the 
churches living in the countries most directly affected by the crises. They tell us 
that their greatest desire is to be surrounded by the prayers and active and imag 
inative sympathy of their fellow Christians. So we must do whatever is in our 
power to remain in the closest possible contact with them, At the same time we 
must discover their needs and meet them by a common effort of all the churches 

It remains an impressive fact that the Hungarian churches had intensive 
contact with the World Council just a few months before the storm broke. The 


meeting of the Central Committee provided an opportunity to hasten a number of 
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developments within the Hungarian churches which were ne¢ ry to give greater 
freedom of ¢ vpression to the church and which were demanded the overwhelming 
majority of church people. The rehabilitation of Bishop Orda hich took effect 
early in October was the most important of these developments, but there were 
many others Thus the churche ere better prepared for tl ’ and the 
change in the life of the church whi [00 piace vnen that ; ame, were 
the natural outcome of all that had happened in preceding mont! Our concern 
for the Hungarian churches need not take the form of fear for their life and integ 
rity as Christian church On the contrar Tho f uu vho have had the 
privile re to come to know their congregations, and » hi served the cour 
age and wisdom of their present leaders ar onvinced that hatever tt future 
may bring, they will give a clear and definite Christiar tp The real issue 

in the great struggle going on in Eastern Europe ar ritua ies and it is 


heartening to know that in the midst of that struggle there are these living Chri 
tian churche 
Our thoughts and prayers must equa turn to the chur the Near bast 
Kl j j , 


There have heen signs of remarkable revival in the ancient Coptic Church in 


Egypt and in several of the Orthodox Churches in that area. We must hope that 


the anti-Western sentiments which have been so great tensified by the crisi 
will not take the form of increased pr ure on the Christian minoritie We 
must think of ways and means to convince the Arab nat that the mse of 


Christianity cannot be identified with any particular political cause Moreover 
the tremendous weakening of the whole Christian position in the Near East should 
al lea t lead to closer cooperation hetween Older and Younger Churche and to 


more concerted missionary action than we have had in the past irs in that area 


Responsibility 
One of the themes of the Central Committee meeting in Hungary wa 
The Cc} urche and the huildine of a respon thle nternational se ety The 


shocking revelation of these last weeks has heen that we are even farther away 


from that responsible international society than we realised. We knew theo 
retically that we lived in a world in which there is a precario halance between 
force of ordet and force of / ’ / r in l fiat no rou of wer co ild 
my) he identified with order as Christians must understand it. That is why 
ne noke tronel\ Of the respon if of ountris fn mor favourable eco 
nomic and social conditions toward poor, oppressed and suffering people ind that 
i } e proclaimed that ea nation must have fre jom to choo f vhom and 
in wial way it w he lo De roverned But ntl C nhave orn lo re al 
in a much more intensive and inescapable way ho ery thin the protecting all 
is which separates us from the general explosion. The forces of disorder are 
evervwhere the thre Wien u from a if dD order come from tyranny and 


oppression hut it comes also from la of imaginatior of understanding of 
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the world in which we live, or mere complacency about the present situation 
The only chance to overcome disorder is to create living order ind in our 
mall world where everything is interdependent that means a vastly increased 
responsibility for each church, and each church member, to participate positive 
in building international order 

That is very especially true with regard to the relations between the Western 
vorld on the one hand and the Asian-African world on the other. The Christian 
forces are among the very few forces which are sufficiently rooted in both worlds 
to be able to exert a real influence in this field. But they will only do so if they 
hecome far more aware than they are of the dangers of profound misunder 


tanding inherent in the present situation, and the opportunities for bridge-building 


hich they have in the ecumenical movement 
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two texts are displayed on top, and exegesis and exposition appear as lateral 


bodies of type below. The exegesis and exposition are generally by different 
1uthors, but the introduction and exegesis for each book are by the same 
hand. The unified treatment of introduction and exegesis has been entrusted 
to expert s« holars for each book The expositions are given to accomplished 
preachers, who may or may not be fully competent to follow niceties in the 
original languages. The first volume of the series provides collections of 
general articles, on the Bible as a whole and on the Old Testament. The 
nth volume contains general articles on the New Testament. Both general 
irticles and introductions to the treatment of each book of the Bible are 
followed by selected bibliographies. Each volume of the commentary con 
tains clear black and whit maps set in context 
\ summary description of this kind shows affinity with earlier one-volume 
by groups of Anglo-Saxon scholars, such as Peake’s com- 
mentary and The Abingdon Commentary. In scale, detail and unified treat 
ment the Interpreter’s Bible is naturally a great advance on such modest 
forerunner If, at times, the underlying presuppositions of interpretation are 
not clear, this problem should be raised only when the stature of the work as ¢ 
le has been praised as it deserves 
In format the Interpreter’s Bible is a fine achievement. The bindings are 


ble blue cloth Pap r, typography, proof-reading and cross-referencing 

are of high standard. The price outside the United States is, however, high. 

Some might say these volumes sacrifice pure style in point of “‘décor’’ to con- 

iderations of “comfort and convenience,” but they are wonderfully readable 
ind will outlast long periods of regular use 

he general articles and introductions are not consistently penetrating 

the very beginning, H. H. Farmer’s treatment of ‘“*The Bible : Its Signi- 


and Authority” inevitably reads rather like a personally commissioned 


prologue for recitation before the curtain at the first night performance of 
one of the more profound Shakespearian tragedies. Introductions to more 
specialised historical and philological matters on the other hand, are mostly 
learned and rewarding. The two general articles on “language” for Old and 
New Testament, respectively by Norman H. Snaith and Bruce M. Metzger, 
contain absorbing detail within well-balanced outlines. In both introductory 
volumes some of the best scholars in the Anglo-Saxon world are repre sented 
by reliable and often exceptionally able introductions to the state of biblical 
studies in the middle of our century. Many allusions and footnotes lead the 
reader by seductive indirect routes to what is going on in Germany, Switzer 
land, France and elsewhere outside Britain and America 

There seems to be one omission from the general articles on the New 
lestament \ full treatment, under its own heading, of the non-Pauline 


churches and the cross-currents of Christian and non-Christian gnosis in the 
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So the questions about the presuppositions of the work recur. “Honest 


cholarship within the Protestant evangelical faith’ ; measured against th 
first of these two criteria the commentary emerges well; but what is “the 
Protestant evangelical faith’? Luther and Calvin as “‘Protestants’’ had dif 
ferent principles of interpretation when considering such subjects as election, 
icraments, and the divine ordering of secular society. These vital differences 


ire not adequately taken into account at the outset, or later. For instance, tl 


treatment of the discourse on the feeding of the multitude in John 6 and of 
the chapters on election in Romans are so accommodating as to be superficial 
Phe ( van c is equally ambiguou Could an informed Weslk 
’ Does not even the word “faith” raise quer! 
ems to mean “trust in Christ,”’ but can we arrive at the deepest | 
trust’ without traversing again those “faiths of our fathers,’ Ortho 
| 


odie oOo} 


iwhcan, Congregationalist, Discipl .’ which consisted of 
tanding-grounds for interpretation ? For reasons such 
scholarship of the Church of Rome has al 
commentary 
ymments might summarise the general criticism. Firstly, the princi 
chind the work tend to minimise real conflicts between tl Protestant 
church Secondly and this ts especially true since the appear 
Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the Bibl and “Biblical 
Authority for To-day” within the World Council of Church we cannot be 
content with any limited “dual directional beam.’ Our sense of the Church 
par time and eternity is undergoing a liberation not unlike the shock of 
thought in the realm of pure science. Our ecclesiastical universe can 
the same again. We need “multi-directional beams” that will help us 
lo pro the length id b idth and depth ind height This great commen 
tary will start many on the quest and lead them, by 11 
discontent with an umenical community that has not 


very part of its I Word of God But all thins 
elore t , { Him with Whom we have to do” 


JouUN GARRET 


CHALCEDON 


DAS KONZIL VON CHALKEDON : Geschichte und Gegenwart, edit A. GRILI 
MeieR and H. Bacur. Echter Verlag, Wiirzburg. Vol 
8. Cloth DM. 40 half-cloth DM. 36 ; Vol. Il, 1953, | 
DM. SO and 46 ; Vol. I11, 1954, pp. ix-981. DM. 50 and 46 
whol DM. 112 and 102 
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thought in the West, with studies of the earlier Scholastics by Dr. Ludwig Ott, 
and of the high Scholastic age by Dr. Ignaz Backes 

rhe third volume, “Chalcedon Today,” is naturally the most interesting 
from the ecumenical point of view. The first half of the volume deals with 
Chalcedon in modern Roman Catholic thinking. Professor Fries of Tubingen 
deals with the well-worn theme of Newman’s gradual approach to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; Fr. Congar with Christology and Ecclesiology ; Fr. Dani¢lou 
with Christology and Eschatology. The longest, and I should judge by far the 
most important, contribution in this section is that by Fr. Joseph Ternus of 
Frankfurt on Main, on the Inner Life and Consciousness of Jesus ; here is a 
clear recognition of the fact that Chalcedon left many problems for solution ; 
ind that, whereas Protestant solutions are to be rejected, differences of 
approach and of tentative solution are still permissible for Roman Catholk 


s holar 5 


The concluding section is entitled “Chalcedon in the dialogue between 
Confessions and Religions,”’ and here is to be found the richest ecumenical 
fare. We are carried as far away as India, where Fr. Neuner of Poona writes 
on “The Mystery of the Christ and the Indian doctrines of Avataras’’ (incar- 
nations). This is quite right. In the judgment of those best qualified to know, 
the real confrontation of Christianity with Hinduism is now about to begin, 
and the point of confrontation must necessarily be the nature of Redemption 
and the Person of the Redeemer. Here is also a contribution on English 
Christology by Fr. Leeming, which has not made me happy. What are we to 
think of an article which twice quotes Canon R. B. Lloyd’s interesting but 


amateurish History of the Church of England in the Twentieth Century, and, of 


all people in the world, Middleton Murray (sic) ; cites William Temple's 


Essay in Foundations, the worst thing that Temple ever wrote, but makes no 
mention of Christus Veritas, of Temple's prolonged and profound study of 
Aquinas, or of the massive orthodoxy of his later years ; refers to but does not 
quote Fr. Thornton's The Incarnate Lord, surely the most impressive contri- 


bution to Christological thought published in any language in this century ; 


makes no mention of O. C. Quick, and does not refer to Leonard Hodgson’s 
ind was Made Man or to Donald Baillie’s beautiful though not always con 
vincing God was in Christ? It is a pity that English Roman Catholic scholar 
hip comes so ill out of the comparison with the French and the Germans 
To them let us now turn. Fr. Congar writes with great learning and sym- 
pathy on the Christology of Luther. He asks the question: When we agree 
about so much, what ts it that we really disagree about? I am not certain 
whether Lutheran scholars will agree with Fr. Congar’s identification of the 
crucial point at issue. But this is the question that needs to be asked, the 
true ecumenical question. To anyone familiar with Denifle and Grisar and 


the ineptitudes of Protestant-Roman Catholic controversy in the past it 1s 
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Eastern Fathers all was not plain sailing ; they may have forgotten that, when 
they returned home, they might have difficulty in explaining to their supporters 
that the agreement so happily reached at Chalcedon had not been in fact a 
betrayal of the very principles that they had been sent to reprerent and to 
defend 

But far more serious still, in my judgment, was the lack of charity which is 
30 often and so dreadfully manifest in the records of the controversies of that 
time. We have no right as Christians to enter into controversy at all unless we 
are prepared to start by believing the best of our adversary, and to go on 
believing it until overwhelming evidence compels us to change our minds 
And what followed upon Chalcedon shows how absent that spirit was almost 
everywhere in the Christian world It is clear that, read by a friendly eye, the 
Tome of Leo can be interpreted in an orthodox sense. But how many friendly 
eyes were there in Egypt in the fifth century ? Read suspiciously and in a not 
too accurate Greek translation, the Tome, if the expression may be permitted, 
stinks of Nestorianism, and for ever after Leo was to be for the Monophysites 
the great traitor, the man who had ruinously abandoned the unity of th 


1 


person of Christ. But conversely, the witch-hunter, out after Monophysitism 
could fair find game in the writings of Cyril himself. Cyril frequently used the 
term Krasis, mixture, of the relationship between the divine and the human 
in Christ. Is this not precisely the heresy we are determined to cast out? | 
is true that Cyril was careful to distinguish Krasis from Synchysis, confusion 
But can we be sure that such a fine distinction will everywhere be observed, or 
can be fairly represented in Latin and Syriac and Armenian, and all the other 
languages with which we are concerned? So Chalcedon, which to so great 
a part of the Christian world is the fourth, and, after Nicea, the greatest 
of the Ecumenical Councils, has found its bitter enemies all over the earth, 
and there are still churches which anathematise the Fathers of Chalcedon 
in their liturgy 
The study of Chalcedon fifteen hundred years after suggests certain othe 

reflections. It may be that some of the violent criticism to which Chalcedor 
has been subjected has arisen by reaction against a misunderstanding of what 
it set out to achieve and an exaggeration of its actual accomplishment 
Dr. Sellers is quite right in insisting again and again that the definition of the 
faith given at Chalcedon is not to be regarded as merely negative; it is a 


positive affirmation of truth. Yet it can hardly be denied that the very heart 


of the Chalcedonian definition is in its four memorable negative adverbs 


“without confusion, without change, without division, without separation 

lo admit this in no way involves a criticism of the work of the Council ; a 
negative definition is often the strongest and clearest method of formulating 
an affirmation. Indeed, it could be maintained that not only Chalcedon but 


the other Ecumenical Councils also were happier in their negations than in 
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the per onal” did not exist for the Greeks in the same 


it do u In its way the publication of Locke On the Human 


Understanding (1690) was as important an event in human history as the 


Luther Ninety-fi Theses ; and the philosophers who have 


Hume, Kant, Hegel, not to mention the contemporary exis 


hologist have posed for us a number of new questions, 


ible to remain indifferent. Christian theology gets into 


allows its answers to be determined by formulations of 


but this do not mean that the questions ire 
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ultimately be found to be in 1idequate, and that it is only within ti c nits that 
fuller and more perfect understanding is to be attained 


It is mpossible to read so many hundreds of pag of Das Konzil von 


Chalkedon without feeling how deeply Rome has suffered through isolation 


from the fresh streams of Christian thought and exper that have flowed 
in other communions And of course exactly the c { is tru As the 
World Council said so truly at Amsterdam, we have failed to recei rrection 
from one another because we have lived ir paratior lo recognise that this 
iS SO 18s to be impelled ) I mor rdent lor tl d VI I will t le 

be so. and when w hall be able to find more of the truth of Christ bec ‘ 
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who are interested in the World Council’s Division of Studies and its Depart- 
nent on Church and Society, and not less by those who are related to the 
CCIA. Heimann states it seems to me quite rightly that Christian doc 
trine as a hypothesis of scientific thinking in the field of the social sciences 
cannot legitimately be discarded because the claim of the conventional social 
sciences to operate without any so-called dogmatic presupposition is fallacy 
Indeed it is the cause of their failure to deal adequately with the decisive prob- 
lems and events of today, because their implicit and unavowed understanding 
ol mani inadequ ile lo pene trate into these problems and events The main 
thing, therefore, 1s not to open a debate about these two different methodo- 
logi but to offer an approach that proves the wisdom of the well-known 
Credo ut intelligam 

Ihe book is written in a lucid style, testifies to an extensive knowledge in 
the wide field of subjects discussed, and has a very clear structure. After the 
Introductior which pre ents succinctly the whole scope of the book, it 1s 
divided into three part Part I, entitled ““Self-refutation of individualism,’ 
analyses the dialectics of individual and society. Part II, called “Is Communism 


l 


t! goal of the dialectic y discuss¢ in an ;j ‘sting way the dialectics of 
rationality, of society, of religion and of fre Marx is subjected to a 
profound and constructive criticism, and, mention yet another name, 
Mannheim’s planning-optimism comes in for incisive, illuminating criticism 
I know of no book written by an economist and social scientist by profession 
with such an open eye for Marx, not only as one of the great economic theo 
risers but as a humanist. Part II], which bears the title “The person in com 
munity has as its last chapter a very valuable contribution on the encounter 
between biblical religion and democracy 
Ihe fundamental theme of Heimann’s book is how to e the real relation 
of democracy and communism tn its right per pective Paradoxically both are, 
have them now, off pring of the ime father, Vernunftglaube (faith in 
ison), according to which man ts self-sufficient and entirely able to find the 


answers to the problems of his personal and social life in his own unprejudiced 


thinking. The crisis in which we find ourselves is that Russian communism ts 


i¢ negative copy ot all those values (freedom. justice, ¢ quality), bout which 


are so proud. The West has created communism, which has developed to 


lusion the faith in the autonomy and self-suflicency of man, which 


also th underlying assumption of the Western belief in rationality as the 


iving power and the omnipotent instrument to deal with our problems. Or, a 


Heimann expr it figuratively, Bolshevism 1s our own shadow ; the conflict 


between ist and West is, seen from this background of generative spiritual 


forces, a il wa The Western sy tem is freedom, accompan! d by 


social and 
racial ineq 1 \ ystem 1s social and racial equality without free 


dom and | nn 1e est perverts freedom by its maintenance of 
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with “the world” in a constructive and penetrating dialogue, there is no chance 


of bringing clarity into the great confusion of minds 


Heimann himself gives evidence of a considerable power ol logical reason- 


considerable grasp of the dominant factors in our situation 

to point out that the programme of a rationalistic individualism 

(which has dominated Western life) refuses itself in all fields, if it is taken as it 
elf and is pursued logically to its defined end. He shows that this 


f 


lopm nt has b n retarded and concealed bec iuse of He mmungen 
ibitions), stemming from the Christian tradition, which often caused theo 


il modifications of the rationalist tendency amounting to a kind of self 


plion in re vard to motives and ends. Self deception, because in spite o} 


ese modifications, the belief in the saving power of rationality remained 


mains the guiding idea of modern civilization, and the modification 

1 in theory, are in fact subsidiary, not really directive Therefore this 
il individualism by which the West lives must evoke a radical collecti 
In this twilight Heimann offers a very helpful analysis of the place and 
{ 


ons oO} 


“bourgeois democracy,” without any vituperation, but with tl 


hedness of the social scholar and the Christian thinker 


We recommend particularly the chapter on Die Dialektik der Religion 


tische Theokratie (pp. 142-173). Here he discusses in an illuminating way 


f communism, based on an atheistic soteriology, the poignancy 


O 
that, quite unlike all other theocracies, in this new atheistic theo- 
is no God, before Whose majesty the leaders of the theocracy can 
iemselves in sincere obedience, and that the high priests of this 
ire forced to protest vehemently their irreligious nature and thet 
of being the embodiment of the perfectly scientific understanding of 


1 


ociety. (Heimann justly remarks that Marxism, in shouting this claim 


tly from the roof-tops, is simply the most outspoken representative of 


lso all modern social science theories in th 


laim, which underl al 
context we recommend especially to readers who are ecum¢ 

i study of Heimann’s digression (pp. 163-173) on the dialectics 

Byzantine Russian Caesaro-papism and the atheistic theocracy of 

ia, a subject already broached earlier by Toynbee tn one of his 


“Civilisation on Trial.” 


Again, for ecumenically-minded readers, it is very worth while to note 


Heimann’s remarks about the differences between Europe and America in 


926 


the relation of Christianity and democracy (pp »; 261-263). In 


America the two have always been connected and even identified with each 
other The result of the American development is that at present American 
Protestantism lives to a great extent from American democracy to such an 
extent that the democratic ideology is the leading one. If democracy, which is 


so thoroughly secularised, collapsed, it is an agonizing question whether 
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couche nis appeal for a truly Christian assessment and formulation of the 


problem far too exclusively in terms of “‘rechristianisation,” “‘return to the 


Christian traditior as the historical foundation of Western society, or in 


terms of adequate interpretation of Christian doctrine in regard to society 
As far as we sec, this, nothwithstanding all its merits, does not point in the 
right directior It will not release a confrontation of biblische Religion with 
democracy. What we need is not primarily a recovery of better applied Chris- 
lian doctrine, but of the true, dynamic, prophetic and apostolic biblical 
ge; not a “rechristianisation” of society, but a true living Church, and 
we will see what results that yields for a “‘rechristianised”’ society 
Ihe second remark its that we are disturbed to know that the author, in 
pite of many endeavours, did not find an American publisher prepared to 
publish this timely book in English, and was forced to publish it only in 
German. If there is a country where one needs to study such a book, it 1s 
precisely America 


HENDRIK KRAEMER 


CHRISTIANITY AND MARXISM 


NATIONALOKONOMIE UND PHILOSOPHIE, by KARL MARX. Mit einem einleiten 
den Kommentar tiber die Anthropologie des jungen Marx nach den Pariser 
Skonomisch-philosophischen Manuskripten von Erich Thier Verlag 


Gustav Kiepenheuer, Kéln und Berlin, 1950. 279 pp 


Lie MARXISME EN UNION SOVIETIQUI Idéologie et institutions, by HENRI 


CHAMBRE. Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1955. 510 pp 


\ COMMENTARY ON COMMUNISM, by EDWARD RoGers. The Epworth Pri 


London 195] D438 ny 17 


KOMMUNISMUS UND RELIGION IN DER SOWJETUNION Ein Ideekampf, hy 
ErRAIM BrieM. Aus dem Schwedischen tibertragen von Edzard Sch 
Verlag Friedrich Reinhardt AG., Basel, 1951. 434 pp. Sw. Fr. 18 


COMMUNISM, AND History, by WILLIAM HORDERN 
York and Nashville, 1954. 174 pp. $2.50 


CHRISTENTUM UND KOMMUNISMUS IN DER WELTWENDE, Dy GRORG NOTH 
Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1954, 319 pp Paper bound 
DM 14.20 


Erich Thier has performed the most fundamental service among the authors 
we are here reviewing, by republi hing and commenting on a key document in 
tl development of the thought of Karl Marx. Nationalikonomie und Philo 


ophie is a manuscript which Marx probably never intended for publication, 
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and which was first discovered in 193] But it mak KCl f f for 
Christians confronted with Communi today : for here many of 1 piritual 
impulses of the faith which has accompanied Karl Marx i t he 


founded from his earliest days to the present, are laid bare 

[he argument of the manuscript is from b ng to end prophetic huma 
nism. Man ts estranged from himself by the object: tion ( Vergegenstind 
lichung ) of his work into a power over against him In | vork he is dehu 
manised. Man is however by natu Gattung é ric bei vhose 
freedom lies in identifying himself with the unt { M vhich 
organises In conscious work the world of natur I tl fr lom of 
universal man, master of nature in his creati ictivil r Marx at this point 
a compelling moral necessity, whi requir t u nst xisting 
capitalist forms of productior It oO requitl m1 rejection of 
every concept which speaks of the dependence of 1 oO objective 
Being. Man produces his own humanity by his work nus 
Gattung ) and only there, distinguis! himself f { ire from the 
rest of nature which he master B man 1s Ss { f Creation by 
God can only enslave his humanity by makir n object 
Marx finds Luther. with his conscious! of the hur rit over against a 
God of judgem nt and rac to | t foreru tf Adar S { vVhO 
objectified similarly economic laws. If m » be free 1 t be no object 
over him 

Thus the early Marx Thier himself i troduct | rs half 
the book, traces the devi opment of the Marxist VV ol iS Ne! x pre d 
from Hegel through Mo H Er ! xistential char 
icter by comparison with Kierkegaard. He tl f recent 
attempt ibove all that of Paul 1 rst Marx | 
on ti ba of his Par ] t nT ipl 
oph oes bey 1 | \ I r r tl 
man-centred dialects | M th 
¢ of Marxism | rig ' { 


Var 
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educational institutions of Soviet society in their development down to the 
time of writing, showing the inadequacy of Marxist ideology in each case, to 
explain the facts of Soviet life. This inadequacy Chambre traces to the ambi- 
guity in Marx’s dialectic ; on the one hand a movement with eternal purposes 
and direction toward the total liberation of man, and on the other hand a 
temporal movement of historical forces scientifically verifiable. The former 
falsifies the latter. Chambre’s critique assumes too easily the solidity of his 
own religion over against the Marxist attack. His book contains no self- 
searching on behalf of his (Roman Catholic) communion, but it is neverthe 
less a valuable reference 

Efraim Briem, writing during the second world war (although the book 
with an epilogue which brings it up to publication date was published more 
recently in German translation) gives one of the most concise documented 
histories available in the German language of the relation between Church 
ind state under Russian communism. The statement of communism at the 
beginning of the book does not adequately bring out the nature of Marxism 
as a dialectical faith in itself. It is more concerned with linking Communism 
to the atheism of the Enlightenment and the utopian socialists, especially in 
Russia of the 19th century, showing its anti-religious quality. But the body 
of the book, heavily laden with quotations, gives a careful, if not profoundly 
philosophical, picture of communism’s relation to religion in Russia since 
1917 

Rogers’ book concentrates on presenting Marxist theory and Leninist 
practice, with careful critical comment, treating it throughout as a social phi 
losophy which deserves respect and reasonable answer. He faces the problem 
of Christian encounter with communism only in a closing chapter and then 
only with a reference to Christian realism in social action which prescribes not 
in alternative programme to Communism, whatever the temptation in this 
lirection, but social obedience to the will of God. The background of Marxist 
influence is ably stated in a chapter on “The Eclipse of Theology” describing 
the rise of non-theological eschatology on the ruins of the failure of Christiar 
thinking in this field. An excellent chapter describes the early Marx’s develop 


ment in the atmosphere of the young Hegelians’ critique of religion. The 


theological parallels in Marx’s own thought e.g. the combination of deter 
mined history with human responsibility are brought out. All this is done 
without sacrificing a concise picture of Marxist economics and politics. This 


book is especially useful today, wherever Christians and Marxists meet on 
a basis of equal conversation. It should be in every Christian library in Asia 
and Africa 

The books of Hordern and of Noth go further than commentary, to take up 
the question of Christian resources themselves in the encounter with Com 


munism. Noth describes his book as a Kampfschrift. His opponent is theology 
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ill theology, which he represents in the thought ‘ dine "9 ntati 
’ lortl } h } ,f haing t ; ‘ ’ 3 . 
K ri arin whien iccu Oo cl oO j ‘ ‘ ‘ 

4 tion to communism, becau t preac! not Chi bu loemas Ww h pr 
suppose an experience foreign to ost of the worid t Noth, however, | 
his own basic dogma, that of tl Untergang ot tl W | hadowed | 
modern existentialism and in the nihilism of Nietzscl nd defined. althoug! 


inadequately, by Spengler. It is this Untergang, w ct of idy 


and descriptt yn in this book Commu! : t! lically d 
Structive tor t work f ] a j ) ri 
of its dialect which d the ter betwee! rnit Oa 
tension betw 1 pre t and futur 1, with 1 itor \ mat nd 
in i fifet in einer Del [ ) ner ; bh e Herr 
chaft der Liige erst eigentlich auf und (zt die dur rhiillte Sins 
losigkeit auf den Thron. Despite tl ywwever, Not tter 

meet this force only by 1 tor W Vi in { ft ' 
Weltwende of which tt { | ict xr ofr ( j 
setting their dogmatic cer t na [ f 

ment and must pro ( i I I 


needed 1s a metanoia which | i fraditt ‘ (y hehen Vn ! ] i! 
life of discipleship This 1s t rea intil to al cl jump I 
Marxism makes, into a Ippo } rea or tt i in Ul ciety 


No theology which emphasizes | victory of Christ als n, and ich 


Not! irgument points up one profound quest , a 
must ask himself in the encounter with Communisn ‘Ga weal 
understood th xtent of God’s judgment on hi 1 | ' that 
his hl ind thought ex] ;acqua ¥y that rad t k f 

traditional valu titutions which Christ d +} 
considerat oul criticising tl ost q ' 


the impression that Untergang and Weltwend I for t ’f 


principles in thes han proy ic jud f Fron 
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beginning to end Noth deals with ideas, never with concrete human situations 
His abyss is the abyss of philosophical despair, not of human need. This is 
why he misses the wealth of resources for the life of faith in the face of Com- 
munism which Barth’s theology offers, despite Barth’s own naiveté on the 
subject. It may also explain why he sees in the most creative human encounter 
with Communism in our time that of Christians in East Germany only 
‘a powerless ghetto existence.’ 

Hordern’s book offers a fresh approach to the Christian encounter with 
communism by drawing on the sectarian traditions in Christian history, and 
howing how the Church’s neglect of the sectarian witness to Christian truth, 
ibove all in social eschatology, opened the way for Marxist influence. He 
includes a critique of the inadequacies of the communist view of history. But 
his main contribution is to call Christians away from the illusion that the 
answer to communism is found on the level of material well-being alone, 
toward the robust understanding of the sins of economic exploitation, the hope 
which God sets on the poor, and the eschatological demand for social justice, 
which is found in the writings of Joachim of Floris, Gerald Winstanley, and 
others whom the churches in their conservatism, have far too easily condemned 
before they had listened to them 


CHARLES C. West 


ONCE MORI COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


COMMUNIST-CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER IN EAST Europe, by RosperRT TOBIAS 


School of Re ligion Pre - Indianapolis, U.S { . 1956 506 P] dS OO 


rhis book was presented as a thesis to the Autonomous Faculty of Protes- 
tant Theology of the University of Geneva to obtain the grade of Doctor of 
Theology (mention @cuménique) and was accepted by the Faculty 
It is a timely and useful book. In fact it is indispensable for persons who 
carry responsibility for the international outlook of their churches. Any good 
library will provide many books on Christianity and communism, the per- 
cution or the freedom of religion in communist countries, but none has 
ventured so broad a task or carried it through with such sympathetic objec- 
tivity as we find here. Three reasons for this may be suggested : the sound 
ruidance given by experienced counsellors, the relatively long period of per- 
istent, patient work done in writing and editing, and the several years of per- 
onal practical experience of the author in many of the countries under con- 
sideration, as representative of the World Council of Churches 


The book is divided into two parts ; 216 pages are given to the author’s 


presentation and 325 pages to documentation. This is an unusual division, but 
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in this case the result is highly gratifying. Each part ndependent and of 
great value in itself, but together they form an ex t foundati both for 
study of principles and for continuing examination of d lop ts as they 
may occur in the futur For example, the 37 pag Part Il given to documen- 
tation on Hungary will be basic material for the king to understand the 


events of November, 1956. TI ections on the U.S.S.R 1! other countries 


are gems of conciseness and balance 





It is this brevity, of course, which is seductive Ihe reader might get the 
impression that he has in a nutshell all that needs to | Know! ply becau 
it is so well balanced, but let him bewar { menu tt n il On each 
country, aS on communist theory or on Orthodox the ¥, he must read many 
books and, where possible find living contact with pers iS W ; with 


ideas represented in them 


Basing himself on the documentation and on hi Kper ind study 
the authors presents in Part | n interpretation of ( inism contronting 
religion in East Europe, a study of the inner strug f the Church and, 
finally, an examination of the bearing of tl things on the Church Universal 
His examination of events leads to definition of four periods in communist 
dealings with the Church obliteratior nator I peratior ind 
communist religion. While t length of each period | ried i ick 
country, the pattern has been u dence. In fact ly of tl tellit it 
became obvious that ther iS a mmon, ntly d plan, probab 


based on earlier experic! ntl {' SSR om tre of co i tion and 


haring of information, and some body thinking out curt tr y I road 

Sine the x] I b 1} { { » } 
iccording to thi l | I I ] il j I ) 
into ynsiderable det ’ [ | d pr ( tat 
Russia 


to on tit im i r" I j 
to r “idealist | I } | | ] f 
ti 1 id reli [| SSK M 
to ) j ] t i ! | i } t wor 
the wor it Marxist 

Throughout this interpretat t| thor lable « tivity 
n pr nting t con ist | WI! ‘ } } 
rrest and kil of cl { ! | i tf violence 
he gives the communist explanation as to how they look uy tl cl 
retribution for breaking t . pro iti tp tol I diff 


culty ari from the fact that under communist philosophy I bolition 
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happiness.”” One has to stand on his head or turn twice around quickly in 
order to get into the mood for understanding this line of thinking, but it is 
essential in present circumstances 

The sections dealing with “‘cooperation” and “communist religion” 
desserve the reader’s special attention. In the author’s view, communist 
theory and practice with reference to the Church has been modified by expe- 
rience. QObliteration failed. Nationalisation weakened Church finances but 
did not reduce religious feelings. The tenacity of religion broke the back of 
the anti-religious organisation. On the other hand, communism found that 
religion was closely allied to patriotism and patriotism was a powerful motiva- 
tion both for defence in time of war and for construction in time of peace 
The churches at the same time found, through sad experience, that the only 
basis for legal existence was to accept the restrictions of communist legislation 
and, in any public expression, to echo the government’s voice on foreign 
affairs 

The author does not deal with the philosophical developments in the later 
years of the Stalin regime, analysing the changes taking place as a result of 
the new factors at interplay between the forces in the process of production 
and the cultural superstructure in society. From the standpoint of historical and 
dialectic materialism this analysis is of more importance than the external 
phenomena which are so well presented in this volume 

The conclusion that a sort of Communist religion is in evidence is not 
convincing to this reviewer. Any mystique or other seemingly religious trap- 
pings that may appear to surround communism in the Soviet Union or else- 
where are superficial and temporary only. Atheism is not only the absence of 
God ; it is the affirmation of pure intellect. Emotion is there and is brought 
furiously into play, but always under control of the clear discernments of 
reason. It is a delusion to think of communism modifying itself and becomins 
a religion. If it did, it would be supplanted by another intellectual syster 
perhaps under another name, but not unlike that of Marx, Engels and Lenin 

The distinctive reactions of Protestant, Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches are noted The author feels that the Orthodox are in a 
more favourable position, for the reason that in Orthodox polity the church in 
each country is administratively independent, whereas the policies of the Vati 
can and of Protestant world bodies are considered grounds for ‘“‘double 
loyalty” of adherents in any country. Communists demand complete loyalty 
The Orthodox tradition of church, people and state relationships, integration 
of religion and culture, favours the communist pattern 

In the satellite countries, on the other hand, there was a “trend toward an 
intensive individualistic religious life at the periphery of the churches,” that is, 
among Protestants, but by 1949-50 it was felt that this trend had gone too 


far and the Church felt the need of “‘some responsible form which must depend 
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on more than the religious experience of a few individuals or a literalistic read 


ing of the Bible for its discerning of God’s will, but should nevertheless embody 





both Ihe Churcl “comprises believing persons acting in obedience 
Throughout the entire area, “peopl ire not encouraged to identily themselves 
as part ol His Body until they ar piritually re idy.”’ This 1s tl I irt of the 
matter. Whether the Christian soc y is “comfortable, is in the West. or 
‘austere’ as in the East, tl | yn from experience in ti latter 1S that of 
iuthenticity, the reality of man communion with God 

Isolation has b 11 itabl il tol commu st part Ponic The 
effect of propaganda in the East as 1 l W deen to cx many 
Christians that their religious brethren across | rt ind their associates 
at home have resigned themselves to blind participation in their respective 
governments political trugg! " ‘The author has been able to cite a few 
itt yt it oO rom ry LMS 180 | Others ha la p his book 
went to print. | yuld be fi if this b k could be r id on be ides 
of t barrier, for it yuld itself pro iseful | { tl lort to 
overcome 1solatio 


RELIGION IN ACTION BUT WHAT RELIGION 


RELIGION IN ACTION JEROME Davi trodu by E. Stanley J 


Philosophical Librar Vew } 156 ; cf 

| i world I | tr 1O l i 
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who reads this book will have a concept ol his own of each of these whether 
he is a Christian, Moslem, Jew, Hindu, Buddhist, or anything else. The point 
of view of the author may be stated in one sentence that man In one sense 
or another needs salvation and he achieves it by the practical application in 
the daily life of his religion, whatever it may be, without compromising its 
basic tenet Frequently are suggested as means for salvation what are pos- 
sible only as fruits of salvation (cf. p. 45 f, p. 49 f, p. 89, p. 181, p. 199, etc.). 
Each chapter ending with some pertinent quotations and a prayer can 
be read quite independently of the rest of the book and has the tone of a semi- 
devotional address given before a semi-religious meeting of culturally sophis- 
licated but theologically quite unsophisticated people. It is for such use, by 
individuals or groups, that these chapters are probably best suited 


D. KITAGAWA 


ON MISSIONARY MOTIVES 


CONSTRAINED BY JESUS’ LOVE, by JOHANNES VAN DEN BERG. J. H. Kok N.J 


Kampen, 1956. ix and 238 pp. Fl. 6.90 


The title of this book is taken from a hymn by Charles Wesley 


Not in the tombs we pine to dwell, 
Not in the dark monastic cell, 

By vows and grates confined : 
Freely to all ourselves we give, 
Constrained by Jesus’ love to live 
The servants of mankind.” 


(P 96. footnot ) 


1} ub-title of the book makes clear what the intention of the author 
1S An inquiry into the motives of the missionary awakening in Great Britain 
in the period between 1698 and 1815” from the formation of the SPCK to 


the end of the formative period of the modern missionary movement 
This doctoral dissertation is an important addition to the literature of 


missiology. It is a serious attempt historically to comprehend the motives that 


have made the modern missionary movement what it is. In order to put the 
period under consideration in perspective, the author goes back to the Reform 
ers’ attitudes toward missions and reviews them from the modern vantage 
point of “renewed theocentric thinking.” His carefully documented discussion 
of the Reformers’ concept of missions, as we understand the term, against the 
background of their times makes it convincingly clear how, basically ““evangel 
ical’ though they were, they were not “‘missionary-minded” in the sense that 


we of today would understand it. The dawn of the so-called missionary move- 
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“Ultimately, the mission of the Church finds its source only in the 


heart of God. This does not exclude, however, the so-called ‘secondary 


motives.” On the contrary, these motives are taken up in the one great 
motive of God who loved the world, who loved mankind in all its need and 
misery, who came down in Christ to heal the brokenness of our existence 
and to create in the midst of this world a new form of life which finds its 


consummation in the Kingdom of heaven” (p. 210-11) 


The work is not intended to be a history of missions as such, but a 


historico-theological assessment of missionary motives, and its significance 
ti 


cannot be fully grasped without adequate knowledge of the history of missions 
during the periods concerned 

Incidentally, one thing which one cannot help noticing in the course 
of reading this book is the wealth of scholarly works on history and theology of 
missions in the Dutch language, which the author is fortunate enough to be 
able to draw on freely. It would greatly benefit English-speaking Christians, 
ind Christians in the younger churches, if more of the Dutch contribution 
to missiology could be made available in translation 


D. KITAGAWA 


MEDIEVAL ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, by J. WINDROW SWEETMAN. Part II, Vol. I. 
Lutterworth Library. Vol. XLI 1955. 254 pp 
This volum only one of connected series, of which the first part, 
“Orig na lready made known the name of Professor Sweetman in the 
of Isl y and mission. The whole work will consist of three parts 
(Origin Medieval Deve lopm« nt” and “Critical Reconstruction’), of 
which the volume under review ts the first volume of the second part (**Medie- 
il Development”) ; up tll 1955 the two volumes of the first part (‘Origins’) 
had been publi hed from the Foreword of the volume under review, and 
from its last paragraph on p. 309, it can be concluded that the real thing has 
till to come, | the second volume of Part I], in which a comparative study 
of Muslim and Christian scholastic theology of the Middle Ages will be 
offered, an irt, the content of which will be a constructive cri- 
ticism 
The reviewer must confess that, with all genuine appreciation of what 
Professor Sweetman has presented us with in the published volumes, and 
looking forward impatiently to the real thing that is still to come, he finds 
the whole pattern and method of the work unnecessarily complicated and 


laborious. What we badly need is a comparative study of Muslim and Chris- 
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ind craftsmen of today. A study of the ample photographs in this book 
harpens the appetite for all that is finest and most expressive of the technical 
advancement and roving imaginative art of our time. Otherwise the book is of 
limited interest. The text gives sound but unexciting basic information for 
churches seeking guidance about the erection of new buildings. The historical 
perspective is not wide, the liturgical knowledge of the author clearly only such 

an architect might acquire by necessity during a busy life spent in other 
lirections, and the treatment fails to fulfil the promise of the pictures. The 
piquant and sometimes massive achievements of Saarinen in the United 
States, Bryggman in Finland, Baur in Switzerland and Niemeyer in Brazil are 
hown with tantalising captions, but the horizon in the text is almost always 
bounded by experience in the United Kingdom 

\ larger book on this subject, combining a knowledge of church building 
in many countries with historical competence and technical experience ts 
sll needed. In the meantime if what has been attempted here helps to direct 
builders who are not content with avoidable mediocrity and shabby archaism, 
it will be of service. Those who are responsible for the new headquarters ol 
the World Council do not need to be told that the eyes of the designer and 
the fine builder will be turned towards what they decide to make. The present 
book ts a reminder that only the best is good enough for a Church called to 
i\ fedificamus in aeternam 


JOHN GARRETI 


SHORT NOTICES 


Wik ANTWORTEN. Manner und Frauen der evangelischen Kirche siehen jungen 
Menschen Rede und Antwort in Fragen des Glaubens, edited by RICHARD 
Eckstein. Claudius Verlag, Miinchen, 1955, 256 pp. DM. 6.40, half- 
cloth DM. 7.40, cloth DM. 8.40 


[his book was prompted by actual questions raised by modern German 


youth. Leading members of the Evangelical Church in Germany have given 


comprehensive answers, revealing real pastoral and evangelistic concern for 


the young generation. Youth workers will find this book most helpful 


HERR, LEHRE UNS BETEN. Gebetbuch fiir das christliche Haus. Morgengebete 
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